




Li clowraticcs.di ametdaients could: be'safely 
made in the present institutiony would ‘be to\éon- 
ad that error and genie: — ere 
the objects of our veneration, |) 
-* Another point of the honourable Proprietor’ 
i eat ‘he must also object to; namely, his obser 
_yations-with respect to the Indian seas. He pro- 
essed he could not conceive upon what ‘principle 
- an honourable gentleman in this Court could ob» 
4 La to the system upon which the communication 
was kept up between this Country and America 
ye previous to the secession of that country’ from 
: the British. Crown. - He had not now with him 
the authority upon which he replied to the: state. 
ment of the honourable Proprietor; but he' would 
r » Gad that the commerce and navigation carried on 
' between the American colonies and this counrry 
~ before that period, were carried on’ byships' be“ 
~ longing ‘to America, and manned by American 
seamen, and not at all’ by English ships manned 
| with English ‘seamen. However, he thought it 
- mecessary to notice the honourable gentleman’s 
_ ebseryation, for the purpose of shewing, that! 
| owhilst-Great Britain at this moment was: using’ 
"every. exertion to man her navy,.and to supply her! 
fleets with the necessary complement-of me 
c eer tiansedie nnn use} Of an: 
which was incompatible with the security and! 
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should d iherintercourse’ with 
her astTadiancolonen. It certainly-didappedr 
strange to him that.the-honourable*gentlemat — 
should. propose::that the: Indian-fleets should: be 
navigated -by, British seamen at’ a time! when’ 3 
the supply. urs sailors) was was by no:means ‘commen- : 
surate)-with/:our »wants. For “his own ‘part;"he | 
no, necessity, of <einploying"'British seamen ‘in 
carrying home,the’ East-Indian commerce duting | 
a time of War anda scarcity of seatnen, when thie — 
subjects),and ithe’ inhabitants: ofiTndia: “ould ; 
equally serve the purposes of the Ce was 
ta.consider thatthe great advantage which the Til 
dia Company; wasito derive through the’ mediuih 
of its, Charter, sprung from its commerce sand he i 
really, did not, see whatvdifference itieould iWake 
to,them:whether their’ ships were: navigated by 

native Indians or British‘seamen, provided they 
could. get their cargoes’ home. “He shouldbe. 
sorry ‘to, think. that this €ountry-could be excluded 
fromthe -use-of -hersown. subjects, and be‘come 
_ pelled,sas ook certainly "would ‘be iti that casé; ‘to 





_. employ:subjects ofra hostile:power.’ But thé fact 


really,!:was, «that«a ‘very "shall: portion’ indeéd"of _ 
- British seamen» were: employed-in navigating the: 
Indiag fleets: «The: greatersopart of their: 
being made vp of pennianeatenaaris x l 
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p as 3 which, "howevery never could be the'case} 
re we not obliged, from necessity, to employ 
be ‘our o own subjects i in more important occupations, 
f “Before he sat down, he would spropote to the 
ei? Court an amendment, which he hoped some 
Be honourable gentleman would do him the favour 
_ to second, which was,—to leave out those words 
to which he had, in the beginning of his speech, 
called the attention of the: Court ; and if the Court 
vas not able to ‘explain | the amount of the six 
a odd hundred thousand pounds, stated 
in the Petition to be the profit of the Company’s 
“trade, h should” Tikewise move, that that sum 
shou ¢ left out, and a mere general statement 
“of profit substituted in its stead. For the'presént 
he was unwilling to trouble the Court any longer ; 
sand he would only request the question to be om 
‘from the Chair upon his amendments. 

* The’ Chairman begged to be informed by the 
Menpurible Proprietor, whether he (the Chairman) 
collected his amendments, which’ he 
‘ae “now proposed to stand as follows:—In page 17 
“of, the Petition, instead of the amount of profits 
'. being “stated at £6, 289 405, it should be’ ge- 
ss nerally. stated, “ Profit.” Secondly, in rare “20 

» of the Petition, the following” words should "be 
“left out :—* Your! ‘Petitioners ‘submit, ‘that they 
“would not be justified i in “becoming patties to any 
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systema, which, on consideration, would be like ely 
to, prove..an illusion : ;” and thirdly, in the : 
page..of the Petition, to leave out the. words, 
“ Your petitioners submit, that it cannot be cons ; 
tended that, persons can have a right, except es 
with, the consent of your petitioners, to use the . 
settlements, factories or seats of trade, 8c.” These, 
he understood, were the only amendments the 
honourable Proprietor. wished tohave made in the 
Petition, . However, he should inform the ho- 
nourable. gentleman that, in, the first instance, in 
point of form, he should move his first resolution. 
Mr. Hume said the Chairman had stated his 
objections very correctly ; and he concluded by 
moving that the words to which he objected in 
the 20th page should be left out, _ 

The Chairman said he understood that that was 
the honourable gentleman’s second Pesg lutions and 
not his first... : 

Mr. JZume said. he would wish it to > stand as 
aie fast.’ a 
Mr, Abel Chapman, in explanation to the ob- - 
_Servations of the honourable gentleman “who” 
spoke last, said he had to. regret that the honours | 
; able. Proprietor s should have so far mistaken’ what 
_ he, (Mr. Chapman) had said, as to suppose that — 
yhe meant, to contend ‘that’ any : system should t be | 
8? perfect. a as Rot, to require srcntati ote orbe ~ | 
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le aiteice of Eaglind; itself, ee as\it was. sae 
~ allits parts (and indeed,so. perfect did he. think it 
“to be, that. he was. of opinion it merely required 
“. ‘due attention to be. paid. to its operations and 
_ moyements to, make jit |the most perfect system 
_ ofgovernment i it, was possible for human wisdom 
‘to.invent), was open to amendment and improve- 
~ ment... He was not, so sanguine: in”his views of 
bs ii Constitution as to suppose that the system 
"Was so.perfect that no alteration : whatever | could, 
* eould-be ‘made. in. it: with advantage at no:time 
nor/season,; nor did he*contend that. the system: 
~efjadministration of the Company’s affairs in) Ins 
». dia was so perfect as not to be open to alteration: 
. and improvement. The. Company were now 
_ going to.Parliament-with a Petition to have their 
Charter,,renewed.. Many alterations might,’ be’ 
pace but,not inconsistent with the'system: 
 ofadministration established in India. \.. Noman,» 
FP challohiera' who knew) any ithing of human»in-j 
. stitutions, could su ppose that the constitution:of» 
the Company,was so complete in all. its. parts ‘as 
~ not to. admit of alteration and. improvement 3; but? 
& - aqpeition:wasxwhether the alterationsisought:: 
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- by the petitioners of Parliament against nell 
pany ‘would not) instead’ of 4 improving, utterly 
annihilate the’ British. power ‘in India. He ad- , 
mitted that, by some regulations which the wits 
‘dom of Parliament might suggest with a view to. 
open the trade to private merchants, might be 
attended with advantage.” Regulations might be - 
adopted of this nature, which might do no sérious 
harm to the interests of the Company ; but he _ 
would go the length of saying; that the constitu: 
tion of the India Company could’not with ‘safety 
be altered. Now, with réspect'to’the honourable 
Proprietot’s observations touching the cattying- 
trade between America and England, ‘that’ was 
a subject upon’ which ‘he happened to be very 
familiar, having been in America, and having had’ 
an opportunity of observing that ‘branch of com> 
merce at the period of which he spoke. “7 °/5 
vMr. Hume here attempted to interpose and 
explain the ground upon which he had objected: 
- to the honourable gentleman's observations’; but! wt 
was called ‘to’ order bythe. Chairman, who ‘res 
quested that the honourable gentleman, who was* 
in possession of the Court; rip be pi bas to 
continue his:explanation.  ~ IOR 
*‘Mrt.:Chapman then resumed his expel 
He said'thatiso far’as related’'to America, he had 
to:lobserve that when the commerce:and trade of | 





‘ports, it was thought that the commerce woul 
<3 attended with very great advantage to Eng- 
‘¥ but the consequence of that measure was 
that the commerce which had been hitherto’ 
| ‘€atriéd on in British bottoms was carried on in 
American built ships manned by American peo- 
ple; the effect of which was, that the Americans 
* ‘became the carriers. between the two» countries. 
 *“Hewould take ‘the liberty of stating, that»he 
Show knew an elderly gentleman living in London, 
md who was‘a Virginia merchant atthe time the 
| trade to Virginia was carried on in British bottoms, 
> “and he ‘was positively, assured: from that’ gentle-' 
“man—indeed he knew it from other wery, good 
‘authority, that’ when that trade: was: opened,the 
“whole advantage of it accrued to the American 
‘people: “Gréat Britain beheld: in the event of the 
fatal American war the consequence: of | that 
| policy. América, by being thus suffered to: be- 
"¢ome’ the ¢arriers to England,. built a powerful 
B _ tipping, which from a commercial navy ‘was 
afterwards converted into a politicalinavy. » Feel- 
“Sag 80-strongly as he did upon this subject; he 
“‘wotld* not hesitate to say, that the same conse- 
“quences that took piace in America would. ensue 
“Gn India ‘if the trade--was opened to the outports 
“into the Indian seas. ‘Yhe'same symptoms, which 
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indicated ‘separation’ between America . and. * 
England-would surely follow.such a.step 1 4 
respect to India, By. opening the trade to the 
 outports, ships of great force would be builtin — 
"India, which: upon an emergency could be con- 
werted into a political navy. and applied to. the — 
purposes, which he feared, would be engendered _ 
inthe minds of those who felt themselyes. so f 
_ from home and out of the reach of controul from 
the mother country. ‘This was by no means a - 
chimerical notion ; for, he would. ask, was there 
any thing different in the feelings and sentiments 
of human nature: in the East from what they were 
in the West ? Suppose a similar disposition broke 
out in India,)to that which finally triumphed in - 
America, how was it’ possible for this country 
with thé utmost efforts of her strength to ‘Tepress: 
¥nsurrection and revolutionary tumult in) a. quarter 
of the worldso distant from, Europe?» Did not’ 
the history of man, in all ages, times’ and. coun- | 
‘tries, shew that he was fond.of power andy would 
use it; if he »could by any possibility attain, the 
object of this wishes ? He hesitated not,,to,the 
elate, that the moment:there was.a free,and open © 
commerce between England.and Indiaj.a pre- | 
‘tence’ would be sought to shake off ;the power,of — 
‘the mother country ; and he predicted with con-— 
‘fiderbes that: those:ships which were -built for 
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ii dicot peas al sreement 
with .the Munisters...of | governmemt—any. thing 
which.could. throw.an_ impediment injthe way-o 
a liberal view. of this question, or thwart! anviaes 
vestigation, into.the Company's. claims, I. should, 
be..of , opinion that those; words, ought.to wives | 
claimed ; but it appears to me that:there,is some-| 
thing. conciliatory, rat er than; hostile, in, the ex: eat 
ptessions, because," -m judgment,. they mani-,» 
festa. disposition to “Miget:the Ministers, as far.as)( . 
they can be met upon principles consistent. with. iM 
the security of this establishment :. -and therefore 
when t the Directors or when. the ioe meet 
to ‘the resolution of stating,, ‘that they, will not’ 
consent to become parties to any thing. that.ap-» - 
pears Jike an illusion;”” they. appear'to.me meter. 
ly .to assert that. which they, think, tobe cortectsj, 
If sthe.Court..of Directors and . of :Proprietors.. 
think this 2s.an illusion, why.are.they by,a tofalys 
silence to.imply.that, it gs, not? when this.mattety; 
becomes. the subject of explanation, it will bey, 
they, time enough for. the Company,’ to, state», 
wherein what they think the. illusion, consists, ands). 4 
why. they | will Not consent. to. become , a, party toi - 
any, measure which, upon....consideration, shall.” 
eazto. promote .it.. . These are the, simplesiy 
unds upon, .which.,it does. appear to me, these 
proposition. of, the hon. geatleman can be; miaiae fa 25 
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‘ stained; I am nota aware c that th the ‘hon. So. gentle 8 
Clap pendment has yet been seconded. 

ea, Mr, Rock begged pardon for not tayrd before 

| this. time. seconded the motion of Mr. Hume, 

oe he would have done as soon as it had been 

e by: that hon, gentleman, but for the obtru- 






4 the Petition, which might ee the claims of 
3 he, Company to cayil and objection, ‘from a 
/ | gparter perhaps the, most fatal to their views. He 
Ht “conjured the Court to recollect. that they. were 
ee Soing to, Pasliament in opposition to the” de- 
| laration to His Majesty’s Ministers. It would 
gis be advisable. therefore for the Court if possible to 
: come, to an unanimous resolution upon. this sub- 
ject. If the words now pon to be left out 
* aot, the Petition by the hon. mover, were still to 
basa notwithstadding what the Court had 
heard. i in objection to them, he, for one, must 
“conscientiously tefuse. his assent to the Petition 
Jaltogether ; for he would never agree ina Petition 
re ls eMart, which contained a determination 
b pth e part of athe | Company, . of the. nature m now 
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Q coe out, nor would he give} his voice in avor 
: _ » of A propésition to continue the government of 
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Ind‘a in in its piesent form, if te Lan there wa 
any diipesiton in 1 the Company, ‘to reject ares a 
positions for opening the India athe to Nie 
out, Besides this acon to the ra 









‘were ial on the trade to the extént eves 
in the Petition. However, with” respect to “the 
other “objection, unless the words alluded to were 
left out he should feel himself obliged to give'his — 
negative to the Petition. He saw no. ‘reason for. A 
Keeping them i in, as the Chairman had said: they. we 
were of no importance. é i ice 
Mr ‘Parnther said, that if Ke thowglit there was 
any thing contained in the'Pétition,” which Was 
calculated to interrupt the unanimity ‘which; fe ir. 
every reason, ought to prevail in the opinions: of 
the Court, he should ‘not be disposed to “oppite 
‘the ‘amendment now proposed by the Honorable - 
gentleman.” But if he conccived'the real mean- 3 
ing ‘of the words to be that which’ he und @vstdda ; 
the ‘honorable’ gentleman had ‘put upon “them, 
namiely—should government establish’ somethihig: 


contrary td those words, thé Company, <a 
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hf _Wetainot' to: go,om withthe government:of afiairs 
fa Indiajimost: undoubtedly:-he should: befor 
 excludingithe proposition: from‘ the-Petition'; but 
- Jnecundertstood; the declaration conyeyed-in thase- 
- awords;, meant only; that they, would not! be privy, 
~enbecome:particsin any: way) whatever, to: the 
 Ginstitutidn: of).a; system, nivhich:they thought 
_  svouldeturh! out tobe an dildsion, - If they-had.so 
explicitly, declared: theif opinions iand_ifigoyern- 
_  dmentichose:to, institute andther systém,, was there 
_ any thing: ino those, words which»made' it!incon- 
_gsistent(with the-duty.of; this, Court’ to become the 

| ssupportersxof thatsystem, | if Pankiament ‘thought 
_. dit-right to »form :a}new. one 5 cor such as; shouid 
ybe. different -from. that, by. whieh» India was, (at 
sptesctit, governed? })If the system offered wasia 
chad one; doubtless the Company must :makey the 
thest-ofit,but, if they thought that; system:so 
shad, as :to. \be.completely inadmissible, he would 

» osubmait,that thé Court: was’ perfectly .justified-in 
emaking sich: acdeclaration; | but that. declaration 
did Snot: necessarily sinfer;that the Courttwould 
snot accede,to:the terms proposed, by Jarliament. 

; Viewing, therefore, the words in that sense, she 
sthought.‘they: oughthto stand in the Petitiod un- 
'-ga@ltered. —(Hear ls heantshearlj We’ could’ inot 
_thelpisaying,.thatiif there wwas)ahy thing owhich 
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could inaeo tiles /opinion! stronger itn his» mind, 
itiwas because there ‘wasnothing contained i in 4 
thé Petition ‘ivhich was: not ‘the’ opinion ‘tof the 
~most nlightened | ‘men ysand -he would: venture 
torsay, that: there was’ nothing: in ‘that: opinion 
which wouldiot do honour and ‘add greater dig- 
fmity ‘to’ that situation“in.which those: enlightened 
amen were: placedseiihe subject’ could: nob!have 
“been placed * ‘in better hands, ‘because it ame 
from those whovweré ‘thoroughlyacquainted’ with 
thewhole! syste» and the whole:ipolicyof ‘affairs 
i British Indias: and considering that\deelaration 
‘agcoming from the clearest veonviction; andthe | 
‘most’ solemn: argument,’ thatvit awouldibe an 
illusion,” {hd could not: but feckthat it waShighly 
‘importarit those words should * be oretained. oHe. - 
gave them credit forthat declaration and inso 
doing} he thought it.wouldsbe highlyimpropetand 
‘indeed preposterous, ‘thatthe! declaration of these. 
men,‘ who'had the best’ nigans of formitig' a don- 
‘chisiotpupon the subject, should:be excluded rom 
othe "Petition to Parliament.» He therefore, for * 
joneys'sliould vote: yon = <a ithe 
piiiscace Volj fr minyed} spare eu 
0° The: Chairinan beste addteed the’CourtyoHe 
ssid the» hori. gentiemain who bad 'secorided' the 
motion, had alladed to ‘what he ob.eryededtly'in 
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eft ax an opportunity open hs ‘the’ ‘most 
¢ discussion of. thei Fairs 5 ‘and they’ ‘had 
emselyes. free “to adopt any, ‘measur’! 
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ee tie did. ‘not he to. 'be inconsistent ‘with 

F interests. By these. words “the” Company 
ere voted te nothing : and he would ‘ask, the 









ies s tojany system which they were ae 
ter fair. consideration, _would prove illusive ? 

ed not, He ‘thought | it, necessary. for his 
jus tion, and ‘for the justification ~ 
ts £0 ales his ‘Sentiments; and he b 
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to be unanimous in heir Petition : and noth 

. ‘wou Id be ore desirable ‘to'him than the « ex= 
clusion of very thing: which might give rise to. 
a “diets Pe opinion, He wished, ‘therefe re, 
“to > understand | what ‘the Court’ alluded ‘to, when 
it said it would not become a party to any Kas 
which they thought an illusion ? What system 
‘was it ?—what Was t the system they condeivgd fe te 
be illusory? a . 

_ Sir Theophilus. ‘Meicalfe said, that in conse 
quence of the conduct of the honorable Pro: #8 
prietor, who spoke last, he could have expected. 
no less than the line of conduct he was pleased 
to adopt. this. day. With respect to “the words 
: proposed — to be ‘left out, by that honoutable ve] 
Proprietor (Mr, Hume) he* had thought “that 
they were of so little importance that’ if the * 
objection to them had originated in any other 
quarter than a from which ee opposition tow 
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would have’ any’ objection to leave them out?” 
but when the Court considered that the hon, 

Proprietor had displayed remarkable talents ‘ag Ef 
abilities on this great question, and that ‘he had» 
stood forward with a degree of- singularity upon. 
this subject ; ‘that he seemed disposed. to questi 
every statement of the Company” 5 “Affairs § at ‘i 
he was always ready to occupy the tine oe the 





: _aeligtreny ‘upon’all rises eon ations, 

sg hev'should: think the ‘hon! ‘gentleman’ objettion 
“so little’ deserving consideration. “Every mah 
_ thustyconfess: fhe difficalty: OP framing’ a’Petition’ 
so las to “bear the scrutinizing” ‘examination ty’ 
/ which)that honorable Propridtbr wished to'sabject! 
this! “It could: not be expected ‘that’ arly Petition,’ 
see however! free’ from: exception, “yeti” meet Hie” 
vs ideassof every mai. "The niost “that “could” be’ 
mr a3 _ expected: was, ‘that ‘a general! Petition Should ‘be 
Ke drawn upiand submitted to the Court 6f Proprie” 
"| tors foththein to judge of its miéritsi”’ Such’ a) 
_. Petition: "had been: drawn” up and submitted: to” 
~~ the: Proprietors, who were all pléased ‘to approve 
| it} ywithe the ‘eXception™ of One’ individual; and’ 

~ he thought it would ‘be admitted’ to “him! ‘that’ 

| the fairsense ofthe Court had’ been taken’ upon” 
bs _ thes:subject-—(Hear! ‘hear! “hear!)" But ‘yet’ 
Eos that honourable gentleman expressed the ‘great” 
_ amaiety he felt for unanimity upon’ this question?” 
oe however would’ jldge of the ‘Sincefity " 
— vith the amendment“ he’ hadsub?" 
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atl, confessed, Sisal to, feelya difficulty ir rish 
ing to address, this,Court wpon,a subject. thathad 
already. elicited go. much: ability, ;and!called: forth 
.8o,mych. sound,argument; becauseit: mightape 
pear that. .he: could ,produce nothing new, uponia 
question. which seemed entirely exhausted.) buf 
he assured the Court, that. if it. had.not heen! for 
the; opposition, this petition-had, met in its:present 
stage, and the mode in; which that opposition: was 
manifested, he should .not have,at-all tréspasséd 
upon the attention of theCourt.... Butas the had 
risen, he, certainly should not abuse their indul — 
by;any, Jengthened.obtrusion upon their-notices »! 

_ The honourableigentleman (Mr. Hume); mse 
excuse,:him if he was no. friend to.the comm) 
position that;-had been just published under his? 
sanction, when the-observed, that honourable gens! 
tleman, diponevery /occasion, to oppose .eVery? 
thing . he, could. in, the way. .of the Company’) 
views: .and.when he recollected the: tenor of? all’ 
his. speeches, he thought-he might safely: look!? 
upon him, notin the light of a friend toothé:intesi 
rests.of the Company, «He did; however; hope’ 
for. better things from bim,.and that:when hegots 
rid. of that..zeal which now.seemed, to warp’ hist 


judgment, he; would, become.a friendyinstdaddofie 


an enemy. He made no doubt that his senties 
ments and opintons upon this ‘subject would 
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change ; and that the Company’ would, ere long, 
- find him a faithful and worthy member of: their 
Rody. It was true, that the honourable member 
~ had not’been long amongst them, and it would 
_ gcarcely be expected that he would enter into the . 
\ spirit of this subject with the same warmth as the 
old and approved friends of the Company. Sel- 
dom was it found that new converts, either in 
matters of religion of systems of opinion, were 
yery zealous in pursuing them at first; because 
they still retained a natural tendency to early im- 
pressions. The time, however, would come, he 
hoped, when he would adopt sentiments Jess ad- 
verse to the interests of his County, as and’ the ad- 
vantage of this Company. 

It had been reported, and the idea very widely 
ditcutated, that the India Company and the Minis- 
ters, on account of some difference of opinion be- 
txeen them, were, at this moment, in- open and 
violeat hostility towards each other. Now sucha 

report every one must see could answer no good 
purpose, and might be attended with very bad: 
consequences : and because he anticipated that a 
very unfair‘use would be made of such a report, he: 
thought it necessary to give a public denial of it, 
Which he ‘now ‘did, ‘by declaring that it was not 
the facts’: He would appeal for the truth of this 
denjalto. the Chairman, and to the gentlemen 
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who Were thethibers of thie deputation to Goveriie 
ment, whether the conversation which they had 
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had, with the Minister was not of the mhost res | 


Speéctfal and conciliatory nature, and whether 
_ bvéty civility and polite attention was not 
shéwn, that could be manifested, towards persons 
in their high and responsible situation? This was 
ad fdet Which they mast all allow ; atid it would 
be bad policy, indeed, if; in a question which in- 
volved so mutch of their interest, and which was 
sO nearly connected with the aflairs of the pub- 
lic, to enter into any thing like an actimonious 
discussion upon a quéstion so ably, and with so 
much temper,,argued in that room, On the oc~ 
casion he alluded to, not a violent expression, nor 
an intemperate word, escaped from either side 
upon’ the subject. , His attention had been dtawa 
to this-matter in consequence of the unfounded 
rumouts abroad upon the subject, and he was 
glad,of the opportunity to declare that there wag 
not the slightest pretence for the report in circus 
lation, Every one must allow that the Minister 
had a public duty to perform, as well as a privaté 
oné and as apart of the administration with, 
_ whieh he was connected, whe Hada right to form) 
such an opinion as the report of thé easé of the. 
East India, Company required. For his own parf;; 
he. thought, that if the Ministers were open ta 
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_ eonviction bythe most solid arguments;-and the - 
_+ soundest reasoning’; those reasons and. those argu- 
ments would be found in this Petition, and they 
_ wwould not suffer themselves to he: Jed.into error 
' and.mistake upon this great questiom bythe gross 
_ Misrepresentations of revolutionary and designing 
men. He made no doubt, that when the Com- 
pany’s Petition came fairly under the considerar 
tion,.of the Legislature, and when the matter 
came, before both Houses: of Parliament, they 
wwould;see the wisdom of continuing that system, 
* which,the most profound statesmen, from the 
xeign-of Queen Anne till now, had adopted and 
encouraged. They would recognise, with appra- 
bation, the maxim of those: statesmen, “ that-it 
was impossible our East India possessions could 
be advantageous to the mother country, unless 
the intercourse was carried on through the me- 
dium of what was.vulgarly called—a “monopoly.” 
Sxch was the maxim, such the opinion of the 
most illustrious statesmen this country ever-saw. 
But that vulgar notion, which had obtained, as 
fo:the import of the word».monopoly,. he was 

surprised aty when he:considered. that those 
“whoraffected.to be very conversant jn, East India 
affairs idid.not understand the true meaning of the 
word,-as applicable to the!Company.. .‘Lhe,word 
r inonopoly.was an: inyidious term; and. perhaps .q 
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just object’ of jealousy; if it was to be taken in’ ‘ie | 
sense ‘it was vulgarly used,” But that intérpreta* 
tion of ‘it. in the present case was inadmissible, 
because’ all -it»’meant was protection—( Heart 
hear !)——That was the distinction tobe taken 
when the word was applied to the East-India 
Company ;* but he hoped, when these points 
came'to'be considered with fairness and impar- 
tiality, the Minister would follow the example 
and sound policy of his predecessors ; ‘and in- 
stead of granting the object sought by the ‘ene. 
mies of the Company, their agents, and their — 
advocates, whose wish, it seemed, was to ruih 
and destroy the British empire in India, they 
would’adopt a different line of conduct, and ré- 
ject those’ counsels and suggestions which, if 
adopted, would be destruction and fatal to the 
power of ‘this Country in India. 

Whilst he was up, he hoped the Court would 
excuse him if he eccupied their time a littie longer, 
to reffiark upon a circumstance which happened 
some yearssince. When Mr. Fox succeeded Mr. 
Pitt in power, it was expected that a statesman, 
who had hitherto differed from Mr. Pitt inevery — 
political question brought before the Legislature, 
would carry with him into office feelings of hosti= 
lity towards the East-India‘Company, who were 
gauch indebted to! the discernment and counte> 
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nance of Mr, Pitt, But the fears thus entertained 
- were dissipated early ; ; for Mr. Fox, as soon as he 


Came into, power, entered into all the doctrines, 
and expounded all the opinions of that great 


statesman upon this question, The, reason. he 
(Sir Fheophilus Metcalfe) drew this fact under the 
consideration of the Court was to notice the very 
remarkable fact, that these two great statesmen, 


- fior great indeed they were) hardly ever con 


curred upon any one point of polities, yet united 
im sentiment upon this question, and agreed une» 
quivocally that the East India Company must re- 
main unmolested in the enjoyment of their priviy 
leges, . This was, indeed, a strong fact, Hers 
were two illustrious statesmen who were not,only 
the Juminaries of their time, but the luminaries of 
British history ; men who might be said to divide 


-their opinion upon almost every subject they 


spoke, and who were hardly ever known to agree 
with cach other, Still these two men concurred on 
this one point ; and it was remarked at the time, 
that they complimented each other on the pro- 
gress made in their sentiments towards unanimity. 
Surely, then, when men like these held it as.'a 
leading feature of their politics, that the com- 
merce of the Company was to be held sacredy, 


and was not to be touched, was it to, be en- 


dured,. that their. sights, were to. be. wrested 
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from’ them “by the advocates from Liverpool, from 


Bristol, or by ay other set of men whatever? * 
With these precedetits in view, he would not be 


80 unjust to the Minister of the present day, as'to | 


guppose him’ capable of thinking'a measure of 
this kind was more advisable or more just now 
than it was at the period when those great states- 
men lived. When this momentous question came 
to be fully. and fairly discussed, he did hope 
with confidence to find that the Ministers of 
the present day did not think differently from 
their great predecessors. If there was any one 
Minister from whom the East-India Company had 
a right to expect a greater opposition: to theit 
claims, it was from Mr. Fox, for reasons too ob+ 
vious to’render a detail of them necessary; and; 
when /e came into power, it was predicted by 
persons naw within these walls, that in all prow 
bability the affairs of the East-India €om- 
pany would languish under the influence of 
his ‘counsels. - The contrary, however, was the 
fact; for from the moment he took his’ seat 
on the Freasury bench, be espoused the cause 


with as much warmth, and became their 


advocate with as mtich ‘zeal as ever Mr. Don= 
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das did, who was supposed to be the Minister’ 


most favourable to their views that ever sat 
in thet: Binet! “Mri Fox’s expression in the 
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‘House of Comg ns was, “The Bast-India'Coma 
any must 25 ana This awas' 2 strong 
ation, when it was. récollected from iwhat 
er it.came,, Mr. Fox was’ isatisfied»/of ‘the. 
olicy. ‘as well-as, the prudence ‘in’ ~supporting 
‘Company. with, all the authority ‘of ) Pars 
e. liamentary sanction. Forhis own part; /he was 
‘afraid that those persons who demanded so Joudly 
_an,epen trade to India’ little understood )their 
| ‘9wn intercsts);\ and being! mistakenyin their'own 
xiews, it was not surprising that:they were blind 
‘tothe. interests of their Country. | He had consi- 
| ‘ered this subject patiently, deliberately, impar- 
_ tially,.and with.no narrow nor selfish view.’ The | 
tesult of his attention to,itwas, a firm convietion 
that the, compliance with all the demands of the 
petitioners to open the Outports, would bring: the 
East-India Company to ruin ; and the ruin of thé 
Company. at home would inevitably ruin’all their 
/settlements,abroad. If they were ruined’at home, 
the undoubted:and inevitable consequence would 
be the doss of the Indian empire. But admitting, 
for, the sake» ofr argument, that ‘the trade ?was 
partially Spenddiaséor it might besaid, that itwag 
not ameant to throw the trade open to-all descrip 
tiens of. -persons, -but merely toa limited -aunibet 
ofthe Qutports 5‘ would it' not follow, he would 
ask, if such'wereallowed to’ be the case, ‘that the 
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eloxipetvoronts be ten inpeiiimaill 
which was: raised lagainst;what was called Eat ~ 
Andlia monopoly. Would ‘not those ports “whith 4 
awere not.admitted to the! same privileges say"GA. : 
thatycase——‘+ Here sis'an instance “of gross ‘pate ms 
tiality's ¢hose:ports can have no'better tight to the: ei 
privileges thanwe have?” They would say, and 
they would justly say, that this was an instance’ of 
the grossest partiality) because it would behold . 
ing-forthia pretended alleviation of the pressure of 
the times, without giving to those who would be — 
equally. affected with that: pressure’ the samié ops 
portunity of relief, while the Company “itself 
would. beias muchiaffected as if all thé Outports — 
werelepen.” He certainly felt’ unanimity to™be 
avery essential object to attain, becatise/he wab ~ 
stirevthat’ the Ministers were not by’any' omieatib 
their: enemies. 'Dhey had a very difficult’ catd'to 
play, j:and whatever line they took, they miust‘ex- 
_Pechto meet with opposition. It was’ true; fhe , 
Company had resolvediupon a Petition,certainly. 
gouched.in very firm language—a Petition which - 
gave .a.very just.picture of.the state ‘of, the*Com- 
pany, and its. claims upon the:justice of the Coun: 
’  try.s.but!he was-sorry tovobserve,, that amongst’a 
vast-number of: Proprietors out:of doors, a degree 
’ of apaccountable apathy :was»manifest upon this 
question 5..and.he.was astonished; when she con- 
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sidered | the ‘number of Proprietors ‘extended over 
ie United Kingdom, so much indifference should 
be et _to their own interest, as well as to 
Le interest. of their country. He only wished, 
wever, that it could be ascertained who 
Were the friends and who their enemies, in 
order that they might guard themselves against 
‘the designs of seeming friends. It had been con- 
tended, that the East-India Company had merely 
Claims, but no Right, in ihis question, He was 
‘not prepared to go into the latter part of the 
“objection ; but Claims the Company certainly 
had, and those Claims founded upon such firm 
“grounds, that no sophistry, no argument, could 
divest the Company of them; and whatever 
might; be the apathy in those to whom he was 
_compelied to allude, he besought every Proprietor 
"present to consider himself as the identical man 
_ pon whom depended the safety of the Com- 
“ pany.—(Hear ! hear ! hear !) He had very Jittle. 
, doubt in his mind that Parliament itself, when- 
_ ever it came to consider the question, would view 
_it upon general and liberal grounds of policy, a and 
“not. upon principles of, prejudice or partial beneft. 
He was persuaded that whenever they did come 
to decide upon the question, they would resolye 
_ that a system ought not to be, abandoned which 
"had" extended the British power in indie in- 
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onieh the revenue of. the puller country, ex- " 


tended her traffic over the Indian empire, and 
brought great ‘wealth and other substantial bene- 
fits, not only to“her Capital, but to her whdle 
"United Kingdom. He trusted the Court would 
agree with him, that such a system ought not to 
be abandoned slightly ; but he hoped that many 
days*would not elapse, ere “this question would 
be determined by the Legislature in such a way 
as would .confirm the claims of the Company 
upon the Legislature; and as would give a lasting 
security to the British empire and her valuable 
interests in that distant part of the world. 

* "The Deputy Chairman (Mr. Thornton) said, he 
onceithought it would be of very little importanee 
ahethet those words complained of by the ho- 
nourable gentleman were or were not adopted 
in the Petition. He acknowledged his having 
stated to an honourable and most respectable Pros 
prietor i in the Court, that if there was a difference 


of opinion upon the question, and that honour-’ 


able gentleman thought proper to move that those 
, words should be lett out, he was convinced there 
~ would be no objection, because he (Mr. Thorn- 
ton) considered them to be immaterial, and, like 
many other sentences in the same Petition, might 
safely: ‘be ‘left out, or saf-ly kept ins but from'the 


“nianner j in which it was proposed to ekpinge 
oo “2 
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=thém—from the quarter which proposed it—from 
ethe ‘honourable gentleman's opportunities of dis- 
_ eussing this question before—from’ all his obser- 
‘\ovations, and, particularly, when he placed this obs 
“vjection ‘in the front of his observations—when. he 
“.;délayed another for the mere purpose of forcing 
, this-into. the foremost rank, he could not help 
«thinking that the honourable gentleman’s'amend- 
~ment' ought not to be adopted—and when he 
considered that, by expunging these words, ‘the 
etrue meaning and interpretation: of them might 
‘be Wrestéd out of doors, it)» was no wonder that 
“what he once thought to be wholly uninterestifig _, 
eshould-now become: matter: of realconsequence 
\ pand serious'import ; and it-behoved the Court ‘to 
be cautious in every step they took, in every 
eword!they blotted—for even the wisest minds 
yinight be swayed’ and misled by the representa- 
stiohs ‘that could be artfully and ingeniously laid 
before; the*/public as the reasons for expunging 
qthem:|>'The ‘Court of Directors: had a great re- 
sponsibility upon their hands,” They were bound, 
ifthe public themselves were blind to their own 
_ dsiterests, to give that warning—to-light up that 
cbeacon which’ those words assumed. If the ob- 
ject,sought now by so much’ clamour and noise 
by those gentlemen from the » Outports, was 
granted, he would yenture'to predict, that those 
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misguided: and:deluded men,*in the space ofthiee 
or four, years,;who shad sacrificed’ their fortunes 
,on;such destructive speculations; «might: come, © 4 
a7 Tre some, appearance of justice; to the Courtswf » — 
= Directors and Proprietors, and say, * Why did you 
«not hold out-this warning? You knew ‘the:dan- 
geF+ryou must have anticipated the event—-why 
did you suffer us to be:deceived by. this specious 
ilusion? With the-candour, the honour, the-ha- 
manity. of British merchants and fellow-subjects, 
why did you: not press it upon us, that we were 
eagerly rushing on to our own! ruin ?”’=(Heari ! 
hear !)i::This, he submitted, would be the:con- 
Sequence now, in particular, if these words wete 
taken ‘out of the Petition. These deluded men 
would be almost justified in goading the Com- 
pany with sucha complaint, if these words were 
not only not kept in, but if they werc not strongly 
marked in the Petition ; they were introduced for 
.the,purpose of shewing that the Company would 
not make themselves a party to a public delusion’; 
they must now be maintained to proclaim publicly, 
that whatever may. be the opinion of an indi- 
syidual, the rest of the Company continued to de- 
precate the illusion.. Ought not those gentlemen 
4rom Liverpool, who, by their own petition; ac- 
‘knowledged thatthey might be ruined in'many 
seases; which opinion Lord Buckinghamshire -him- 
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| self held: in his letter tg the Courts for he ac- © 


knowledged i in that letter_that there might be a 
oe partial. ruim—ought not, then, these men to be 


grateful for the warning declaration of the Com- 
ny? Mr. Thornton himself thought the ruin 
would not be so. partial as his Lordship repre- 
sented, but general; and indeed many of the 
other petitions glanced at the very same appre- 
hensions. It was for their sakes—it was for their 
safety that the words should be retained.. To 
expunge them now, after they had been so ani- 
madyerted upon, would be in some measure to 
countenance the illusion by an act of their own. 
They would actually make themselves parties to 
that-delusive experiment which those unfortunate 
_pstitioners, as. well as themselves, would have 
every reason to deplore. —(Hear ! hear !) 
hi The | allusion of his honourable friend, who 


; »spoke last, to the opinions of certain great 


pstatesmen, had put him in mind of another 
pgreat statesman’s declaration upon this impor- 
tant subject. He recollected it well; it was 
deeply imprinted on his memory. The late Lord 
;, Melville, speaking of the advantages and disadvan- 
_,tages.of a change in the system of affairs in India, 
and particularly pointing out the impolicy of an 
tetetion in that system, said, “ that substantial 

tt and, permanent | benefits ought not to be sacrificed 
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to occantondl: ‘and perhaps delusory schetiiee' BF 
gain.” ‘These delusory schemes of gain were 
those now in question, They were what the 
swords in the Petition alluded to; and he sincerely 
hoped that ‘as a caution to ‘such as were likely 
to be deluded, they would stand, what the hon. 
objector had himself unintentionally drawn them 
forward to be—the prominent features oF the 
Petition. (Hear ! hear! hear!) 

Mr. Grant said that as he was under the ne+ 
cessity of attending some pressing Parliamentary 
‘duties in the House of Commons, he should take 
the liberty shortly to address the Court. And‘he 
‘trusted he shonld be allowed to trespass On their 
attention, He meant to reply to what had fallen . 
from the hon, Proprietor who began this’ discus- . 
sion, and who called upon the Court to’ leave the 
words alluded to out of their petition. He would 
also avail himself of this opportunity to answer 
another hon. Proprietor (Mr. Rock) who-askéd 
him what was the meaning of this dlusion talkéd 

_of in the Petition ?—To’ that hon. Proprietor’s _ 
“question he would first direct his attention: ‘and 
‘tell him that the Directors : ‘of the East-India 
“Company. consi idered the opening Of the trade“to 
, India as an illusion 5 they considered it to bean 
“illusion ‘on the pail of the mefchants, ‘and ‘they 
"considered ‘it as some Sort of illabiod on the’ part 





Eatin sa to China it must be called an intl 
ib. a ‘déuble sense," The Directors'used the words 
8 “n'their j petition Without meaning to give offense, 
ve Sheet government or to any’ persons’ to won 
“their Observation might apply. If it was the in- 

é téntion of the Court to reject all’ plans “offered 
to them, and if such were the import of the 
Words objected to ‘by the hon. gentleman (Mr. 
lume), ‘he would have a right to suggest such 

an alteration in the Petition, as had been propo- 
sed by him: but if any plan was to be proposed 

br adopted, which, after the best sense of the 
“Cour that could be taken, should seem’ to them 

© to be wholly inconsistent with their interests, and 
which they woald wish to deprecate as utiworthy 
their sanction, they would havea right to declare 

_ that they would not become parties to’ any’ mea- 
| -sure which should deprive them of the means,'and 
‘the power in their hands.’ The setse of ‘the Coiirt 
‘had been already taken Upon ‘this part of the Pé- 
‘tition, and the hon. gentleman “-having had 0 

¥ ‘many opportunities of objecting to it beforey' tt 
“was now too,Jate'to say that it ought to be'exelt. 
ded)” just at the” time “when ‘the’ Petition’ wis 

_ brought ‘béfore the Court for final approbation. 
“But considering ‘that there “was to “foundation 
»/sforthe hon. gentleman’s objection, be, for'one, 
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He trusted | he. might be permitted to saya few 
‘words on ithe, observation of. the hon. gentlentn 
“with respect to the, other, proposed. alteration in 
the Petition. , He (Mr. Hume) had stated coe | 
the sum of (£5,289, 405, alledged, to be the surplus 
profits of the Company was not; satisfactorily 
made, out, that the Company was mistaken in 
‘the amount of those profits, and_ that the. fact 
was wholly erroneous, Now the hon. gentleman 
was, himself, entirely mistaken in his- views, 
the subject, because, he had taken. the amount. of 
the Company’s Amport. trade, instead of export - 

' end Af it had been, oy ‘mentioned in the Perio 
as. matter of import, the £65289, 405 would haye. 
been found. in the documents given to. the. ‘public, 
before,.even the suggestion of the hon, gentle- 
man. for an alteration.in the Petition, and there i 
‘would have been no occasion to state that which 
Was, opsn to.examination. The hon, gentleman 
chad, argued from false premiscs,, because if he had 
examined , the, accounts before , the. Proprietors 
touching the scale of the Company’s income, he 
would have) found himself perfectly ¢ conyinced , cof : 
the, truth .of the, statement, in the Petition * but 
the, hon,. gentleman seemed in_ his, calculations 
BP ON. this, question, t to,g0 athe AOR, the, matter 
















iy bs. in the iehtions against the,renewalof the ~ 


Company’ s, Charter than the Petition, laid before 
the Proprietors. Now, what.was,the argument 
'6f the merchants claiming to be admitted to a 
participation inthe trade to India ?—they., said 
that the increase of the Company’s territory since 
“1792, instead of producing. a proportionate in- 
crease of their trade, occasiuned in fact a decrease. 
The territory of the East-India Company, had 
been/ increasing before the year 1792, and there- 
fore the Court was to understand the meaning of 
those merchants to be, that while the Company 





had increased their territory, their trade had de- | 


creased. » ‘This argument he acknowledged could 
not be answered by. mere statement orassertion. 
But there was afar better answer to it to be found 
in the Report made by the Company upon this 
subject; and there it appeared clearly that. this 
“assertion was wholly unfounded in truth ;, be- 
cause in the year 1793, and since that time, in- 
stead.of there being a decrease in the trade there 
was a manifest increase. This was matter of 
reference and) did not depend upon mere oral 
statement. At present without going farther into 
the, subject, he was convinced there was no rear 
son, whatever for making any alteration in the 
arin. 

.-dde would only farther observe that .the oe. 
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tion was of ‘such vast importance "that it fens 
not to be delayed in its decision by questions ~ 
certainly» of very. great importance, but which 
could not’ be Considered at the same tite with 
the subject of the Company’s Charter. The ques- 
tion he principally alluded to was that which 
respected the East India Company's ships. That 
was a large question, which the Court: had 
not now the means of deciding. But if they had, 
before they adopted any plan upon the subject, 


=: codecs 


they would necessarily have occasion to bestow » 


upon it a great deal of painful attention. He: 


submitted, that ‘the Court was not called upon'at 
present to consider that subject, because it formed 


no part of the business before them. “And after _ 


all, it was not their opinion that would decide 
that question, for it would be decided’ by othér 
parties.” But one thing was certain, that if the 
object contended for by the Outports were granted 
to them, it would be impossible te prevent the 
mischief that would arise from those Outports 
building ships, and bringing them home to ‘this 


kingdom. ‘It would be impossible to controul 


them in what was so important to the welfare ot 
the mother country ; while, on’ the other hand, 
the East India Company never built their ships i in 
- India. 
~ Mr. Impey said, he was sure there was no man 
who could be more sensible of the importance of 
an? 


IRE. 
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ateheity 3 in ‘diets progeedings than he was; and 
_ he hoped the agian that had prevailed in the 
 Gouirt on the variows discussions: before it, would 
* noty" ‘at this period, when thoseidiscussions had- 
- €ome almost to'a close, be disturbed, by what/he 
_ ghtist call, a stratagem of the enemy.—(Hear ! 
hear! hear !)—An observation had been just‘made, 
that ifthe Court approved of this Petition upon'the 
Whole, they ought not to cavil at particular parts 
of itjand enter into useless deliberations upon 
| any unimportant or’ slight “alteration. In that 
- Observation he fully concurred. He begged now 
to reflect’upon the line of conduct: the Court had 
pursed, which had been voted ‘so unanimously. 
Tn these Resolutions there were many points that 
both-he himself, and many others, might have al- 
tered for the better. ‘ But because he, and those 
gentlemen, conceived those resolutions contained 
“the case ‘of the Company substantially, «they 
Hiad “abstained from making objections of minor 
importance for the purpose of exciting debate, 
‘Since he last’ had the honour-of addressing ‘the 
~*Court, he had’read: the Petition with great care 
@in@-attention, and he ‘was ‘proud’ and” happy to 
‘bear his testimony to the great ability displayed in 
“the Composition of ‘all its parts... It did appear to 
“him to be impossible that the case of’ 'the’Com- 
“pany could® be stated with more comprehensive 
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reasoning, more strength ofargument, or. more — 
persuasive eloquence, than were to be found in 
that Petition ;-and: whatever might’be the event 
-of the contestiinto: which they were now forced, 
whether the Company were to be confirmed. in 
the enjoyment.of all their settlements, privileges, 
and immunities, or whether they were, to. be 
stripped of all those advantages which. they had 
proved themselves so worthy to. possess; that 
paper would be a splendid monument , for, the 
firmness and eloquence in which.-it, is. couched, 
and of the claims which the Company have been 
able to,advance to. the. justice and gratitude of 
the country.—(Hear! hear!)—The ,Petition,, in 
the first place, contained a short abstract of the 
history of the Company, and that, without doubt, 
was peculiarly necessary ; because it gave infor- 
mation, not only to the public, but even to the . 
Ministers and Legislators of the Country. It was 
an undoubted and notorious fact, of which-he and 
many others in that Court had daily experience, 
that there:was the grossest ignorance pervading 
‘the public mind upon the subjeet of East India 
affairs; and. this ignorance was not confined. to * 
the great).public ; for.they had occasion every 
day to. remark how. very,ignorant even well in- 
formedjand well educated men were upon.the 
subject.of Iadia affairs, Whilst these men would 
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Na debs to/!converse, or even oper’ their 

* yang they ‘were not ‘well acquainted with 
tthe history,*the power, and ‘the’ polity, of the 
 Gieeks, Egyptians, and Roman empires, they be- 

_ frayed no sort of shame at being wholly ignorant 
cof the steps by which the East-India Company 

E had attained unrivalled power ‘in’ India,~esta- 
"plished ‘stations. that astonished even those: who 
were acquainted with them, and instituted a’ sys- 
tem/of' polity that would do honour to the wisest 

| studies of government. During the last half cen- 
" vetury; while the British nation had been ‘engaged 
\ im “many bloody contests, involved in scenes 
which’ had’ been as various as they were nume- 
rous, and frequently as disastrous as they were 
glorious; such-was the character of the admini- 
’ stration of the Company’s affairs in’ India, that 
~ they had overcome all the opposition of their ene- 
mies, and established peace and tranquillity upon 
a footing ‘not to be shaken by external relations. 
The names of, Clive, Hastings, Cornwallis, and, 
though Jast- not Jeast, Wellesley, were names that 
would shine with peculiar splendour in the Bri- 
dish annals. Those men had established in that 

. Country a system of politics, and secured the Em- 
pire’ upon such a basis*that nothing but our own 
indiscretion could destroy—(Hear! hear'!\—~ 
‘The Petition went on to state the sights of the 
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Company,;, and, he,,was» sure that no language ‘ 
was wanted, and none failed to-be-used to:make — 
the application of those rights commensurate with _ 
the history of our Eastern settlements. Phe Court 
‘had been told by those who were not eminent 
for their friendship to the Company, when the 
subject had been before agitated within those 
walls, “ that their lease was out,” and: that ob~ 
servation had been repeated on a recent-occa+ 
sion in that Court. . He was the more desirous of 
noting that.remark, because it shewed the fallacy 
of the reasoning upon which those persons wished 
to deprive the Company of the advantages. they 
so justly enjoyed. . Those persons should. be in 
formed, that there was no truth in their assertion, 
and.that the application of it. was: inconsistent 
with the grounds upon which the Company’s 
claims, were founded, These persons should be 
informed, that the key of India was the purchased 
property of the India Company. They. should 
be. informed, that the India Company held mot 
their possessions by the right of conquest, which: — 
was, indeed, a tenure that might be doubted 5 but 
by purchase. Such was the means through which; 
they came possessed of St, Helena, Bombay, Ma 
dras, Bengal, and Calcutta,.the great emporium, 
of British Indias Perhaps. those. bold, specur' 
lators, who now. sought to invade thei rights 





_ protected; especially when 
as ‘collect that they were. erected. 
‘ tors, and continued for two hundr 





Me ccresosity of the British Legislature, Shan to 
; suppose: that they would not hesitate and. delibe- 
- rate upon the expediency of divesting the East 
India Company of what he (Mr, Impey) called 
be ‘their unalienable rights, in those ports and batte- 
>> ties, by which their settlemenie, and trade were 








¥ came to Te- 


eS ances: 


past’in the ‘seine’ proprietors. The Petitio 
stated the Company’s claims; and he would 
venture boldly to state, that never, in the history” 
of mankind, were there any subjects of any, em- 


“ pire that could advance such rational and such 






claims » upon the justice and gratilude., of 


their country. What, “he asked, . were ‘the 
rey claims they advanced ? What. were their merits ?. 
_ | What the justice of their*cause? A vast empire,. 

supported by privileges of the most valuable kind 


: “extended by a series of- ‘the most brilliant mili- 





a _ tary successes—regulated up@n the soundest. prin- 
dips of political ii 2 calculated to 








promote thé welfare of the Empire itself, and pro- q 
eure lasting benefit. to ‘the mother countrys an_ 


establishment which. tiad been now long flourishe 
t00, without any expence or soul 
to ‘the: parent “country : a possession: which. was 





maintained to ‘it by the East India Company ‘in A 


the nature sof a> trust Such’ were. the claims 
they had to advance upon the justice. and gai 


titude- of their Country.’ ° “He had heard, me 


he had read, of the ingratitude. of nations to their 
most” meritorious ‘servants ; he had heard of the 
execution of a Phocion,. and the banishment of 
an Hannibal ; but happy he was to say, that those | 
acts of injustice and ingratitude were the acts. 





of declining States: they were symptoms er 


indicated the progress of their ruin and dissolution.” 


Bat be could not imagine that this glorious na= fh 


tion,-which had maintained the most arduous’ 
struggle in the annals of the, world, to uphold the 


liberties of Europe against the machinations Of aac, 
powerful enemy, would act so ungrateful a part 
towards a Company which had added the proudest: 


jewelto. the British Crown. And “for what pur- 


_ pose, he would ask ? For the pufpose of a com- — 
afierviay speculation’! —(Heat! hear!) — Ifthis 
“unwise step should be resolved upon, he hesitated ~ 

~ not to say, ‘that itvmust be'editied into execution © 


upon. principles not only in direct contradiction . 
p . 


= 
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106 ears at tee 
_ {6 niece experience, but’ in contradiction to 


fhe” expetience of the whole world. “emt 
“Beary iY 

“The honourable - peblediel (Mr. Hume) who 
Letalieppéiea the whole course of their proceedings 
- tn'this important question, had thought proper to | 
fidtice, with disapprobation, those words inthe 
Pétition, « that the petitioners submit, that they 


~Wotld not be contented'to become parties to any 


system which, on consideration, should appear 
“to them ‘would be likely to’ prove-an illusion.” 


') “He would ask the lionourable gentleman, whe- 


‘ther he meant to say, that.the Company would » 
“he justified in becoming parties:to sucha system, 
if they thought it an illusion?! Entertaining) as 
‘the Company did, so unanimous a sentiment 


‘upon this subject, and ‘having decided that, the 
“Measure proposed by Ministers would be a de- 


‘Yusion upon the merchants seeking an: open 
“ftade, as their hopés could not be gratified ; 


“and, believing that it would be a. complete’ de- 


“Hisidh to suppose those gentlemen could carry 


“on the trade: when théy entéred upon ‘it; the 
‘Company could not be justified in’ becoming 
ep to such ‘a measure.’ If he bs saescagng 
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gislature what their:sentiments were.upon, this 


subject. It-had been said} that it, wasthe duty 


of the Company to obey the Legislature, whatevgg 
its decision might be.” But he did contend, that 
it was not the duty of the Company, in.a matter 
of ‘eompact, to agree to any terms which such 
a legislature might think it necessary to dictate, 
Would’ the honourable gentleman go the length 
of saying, if it was proposed, that the Indig 
Company should continue to direct the affairs, of 
‘India, without the China trade, that the Company 
could perform their appointed tryst upon those 
ferms ? Should they, he would ask, be justified in. 
becoming: parties to that. delusion upon the — 
public? How did. the present disposition of Mir 
nisters differ from that, if the .petitiqning fora 
free trade for the,outports would ultimately lead ~ 
to’ the destruction of the Chinese trade i In his 
opinion, if the East-India Company were de- 
cided upon this point, it would be illusory, and 
unjustifiable, in the extreme, in them not, to gtate 
to the Legislature that they were unable, on such 
conditions as were.proposed, to,carry on the bu- 
ssiness of the Company. He wasysorry to observe, 
when.the Court jast met, that the same hgnour- 
able.gentleman who, had ytaken, what had been — 
called, sojsingwlar a line of conduct in this Court, 
persisted in, asserting that the Directors had been 
Pz 
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' dwurong-inirespect of the négociation they had had 
pwith His Majesty’s Ministers). Heowas:sorry that 

_ he»should persist in that assertion; because, in 
_, othe present stage of the business, it could be at- 
| #tended with no good end: sand, certainly, it-very 

ki ‘bill: accorded ‘with the professions of «friendship 
_ ‘the honourable gentleman held>»out for :a system 
| ©ofswhich he had been pleased: to express» his 
| “strongest approbation: but, he would. say;- that 
_ ifthe Court were unanimous amongst themselves, 
the-did not despair of a “satisfactory adjustment of 

B nis subject. ", For his'own part, he highly ap- 
» “proved the conduct of the*Directors in the nego- 
‘ciation. It was not true, that they held out any 

' feeling of reluctance to 'meet:the proposal .of Go- 

»vernment; onthe contrary, they had stated, that 

‘they: would. undertake ‘to come to:.an amicable 

agreement with the Government, if the proposal 

“should be’ effectually insisted upon, and. even: if 
iothey thought it ab: o!utely ruinous. 

») & He. was sorry to find that he had unfortunately 
~ngivenoffence to the honourable gentleman by some 
“expressions used. by him (Mr. Impey) at the last 
~ Court; inwhich he calledthe honourable gentleman 

_ ban enemy to the East India Company. He assured 
| edthe Court heohad! nowwish whatever: to :detract 
‘ ebfronv the character:of that honourable gentleman, 
od by'such a declaration. Indeed, “at® first,-he was 
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‘wot conscious that he had) made use of any:such - 
expression, or! that any: observation’ had fallen’ A 
- from: him) which»could procure such an ‘effect — 
- upon the honourable gentleman’s feelings;:but;‘he — 
found, from the printed report of the, debates, — 
werds were imputed to him, and which, hedared _ 
tosay, were used, to this effect : “« that it.was not 
‘every-enemy of the East India Company who-was/so 
diberal as the honourable gentleman ;” or, in other 
‘words; that the honourable gentleman was more 
liberal ‘than other enemies of the East India Com- 
‘pany. . The-words he could not recall;.but; ‘he 
hoped the Court would give him Jeave to justify - 
them.as well ashe. could.; Jn the first place:he 
“certainly never thought that-ineaccusing thé ho- ~ 
nourable gentleman of being am, enemy tothe 
Company he could be considered as having~cast 
‘an imputation upon his. moral character, Every 
one: knew that Adam Smith was an enemy to thie 
India Company. Every body knew. also that 
Mr. Burke was no friend to the Company,;iyet no- 
man ‘thought proper to make that a subject.of im- 
putation upon ‘their ‘moral. charactersi..sAdl -he 
»vcould-mean by what he»said was»merely an) im- 
Loputation upon. the honourable gentleman's iatel- 
:dectual, and: not. his mora#, cliaracter and) ifthe — 
‘honourable gentleman conceived: that these:words 
exan the Petition, relating to the <illusion shoyld: be 
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F Jefeoiit, all’ that ‘could be ‘said’ was, ‘that the 
~ Bldine’must be thrown upon the whole Court: if 
< they could fiat concur in his sentiments. » But he 
Be feally thought, when the honourable gentleman 
Kadmade up his mind to act the part he had 
a in the Court, he ought also to have made 
up his mind to be considered as ah enemy of the 
E Company. “That honourable gentleman had op- 
| posed their statements, and thrown every obstacle 
he could, in the way of their proccedings, and 
‘every word of the honourable gentieman shewed 
as all must admit, that the honourable gentleman 
 4was an enemy of the India Company. Hf that 
_. §was'the case he was at a loss to’ reconcile the 
conduct of the honourable gentleman with his 
expression, when he declared that he threw the 
imputation back into the teeth of the person 
who had designated him as an enemy, to the 
_ ompany. The inference of this was, that they 
_ 4weré the enemies of the Company who advocated 
_ “their cause ; and, to simple minds, it would seem 
from thence, that the honourable gentleman was 
‘the only Friend, and that the East-India Company 
4wete ‘enemies to themsélves !—(Muck laughter.) 
‘But the ‘honotrable gentleman was not only not 
\ “eofitenfed’ with assuring the Company that te 
 Swwas “nor “their: ‘enemy, but he would have" the 
Court believe that the merchauts of the Outports 
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were not their enemies. Now, if the merchants — 


were not their enemies, he much lamented — 
that the Company had been so egregiously.de- 
. ceived with respect to their. intentions,and it 
would have been much to. their. satisfaction 


if they had been apprized of this, in order that — 


4 


they might not only avoid ruin by their own 


means,’ but that they might have the satisfaction _ 
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of falling by the daggers of their own friends— — 
like Cxsar, whose assassins hailed him with ~ 


obsequious reverence at the moment when their — 


poignards were raised for his. destruction. 


(Hear ! hear |) 1f he bad inclined to be poetical 
upon. this subject he could remind the Court..of 
an adage which they must all remember :— 


«« An open foe may prove a curse, 
«« But a pretended friend is worse.” 


and as, the honourable gentleman pretended te 
be one of the warm friends of the Company, he 
would beg leave to ask, what were the tributes 
~of that friendship? The continued opposition of 
the honourable gentleman had made ‘him. their 


friend, just as too greatypartiality for his .enemits — 


had. instructed him. in the-duties of their interests 
and. the . disinterested feeling of the honourable 
aes mitted him of, nase eecpiat fro 


lined 







. a set our interests and our pepeions free, 
My friend may have the meat that i i th me,” 


ig , he would take leave to vask, whether 


eet that there were in them many ina 
and many assertions hostile to the. East-India 
_ Gompany? For he had not heard that honourable » 
be ou. shew the Nees age indignation against 


4g ~ done had he been sincerely the friend. of the 
3 Company. The Court had a right to ask. this, 
of him; and if he really entertained those senti+ 
_ ments of friendship for the interest of the Com- 
‘pany’s claims, he trusted he would no. longer 
oppose them,;—no longer disseminate language 
- and principles which might be seriously injurious 
to those whose friend he professed to be. If the 
honourable gentleman should pursue the same 
ss line of.conduct, it would be impossible to believe 
a that-there was any sincerity in his declarations, 
Be. and he-must at once be pronounced to be an 
| enemy son the other hand, should he-alter the. 
|| Tite of «conduct ‘which he had hitherto pursued, . 
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ana prove himself the “sincere friend of ches 
Company, it was unnecessary to say thatthe 
Court would be thoroughly gratified by his ex- 
ertions. He (Mr. Impey) was sorry to have taken. 
up so much of the time and attention of the — 
Court. The crisis was near approaching: when’ ". 
they would come to the. formal business of pre 
senting the Petition to Parliament ;—a Petition’ ' 
which, if it was in substance true, no man ought; 
_to cavil at its inferior points. He anticipated an: 
unanimous vote upon this question, and that the: 
Petition would*be presented to Parliament un~: 
altered. nN 
The amendment, as moved by Mr. Humes 
was then read by the Clerk; and the question: 
-was put by the Chairman, “ that. those words) 
stand part of.the Petition,” when it was ne=* 
gatived with only éwo hands in its favour. 

Mr. /Zume again rose and said, that, seeing. the 
disposition of the Court, he should not persists * 
in’ toving what he conscientiously conceived) — 
to be sound objections to the Petition and the 
right course of proceeding on the present ‘occa~* 
sion. If. simple assertion. was to be brought 
forward, and stated in ‘@ppesition to what he-hady 
offered as facts, and given from the actual age 
counts laid before. the public and the House, of 
Commons itself; and, if simple declaration, on 

Q 





ae the part of iidcsaratile gentlemen, were to be 
received as proofs in answer to what he had of- 


_ feredias facts in the case, he thought it was wholly 


unnecessary for him to attempt any thing further 
 fmthat Court. » This, however, he would under- 
take to say, that he could not admit, for one 
moment, the imputation that any unworthy mo- 
tive had actuated him in any part of his conduct ; 
and if he did not, think that, in withdrawing 
from the East-India Company a part of their va- 
rious expences and commercial engagements, 
and allowing a participation of: the trade to the 
Outports, would be attended with benefit to the 
country as well: as to their best interests, he 
should not for a moment have ventured to oppose 
any thing offered to the Court. Already he had 
stated an instance of: the strongest and most im- 
portant nature, for the purpose of shewing the 
necessity of alleviating the national distresses of 
the country; and he should not, at this time,’ re- 
new his observations upon that subject. Upon the 
_ matterof illusion, it wasconsidered by honourable - 
Proprietors, who spoke in the course of this day, 
that the opening of the trade to India was an 
illusion. . He’ could have given an instance, -as 
strong’ as ever ‘was known, and. as ever 00+ 
eupied® the attention of any political body, 
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for the purpose° of illustrating’ the’ subject, and 
shewing the fallacy of thatidea. He alluded to 
eVents in Spain, when that country was')the 
centre of all trade for the commerce of Europes 
What, be would es was the cry of ruin auth 
starvation— 

Mr. Parnther ine to order, and said nm 
the honourable gentleman had already spoken, 
and there was no question before the Court, | 

The Chairman said he understood the honour+ 
able Proprietor to say, that he did not mean:to 
persist in his other amendments. 

Mr. Hume said, in his other amendments he 
certainly did not mean to persist. i 
The Chairman ‘said, if that was the case\che 
would submit to the honovrable:Proprictor that 
any further speech was unnecessary. 
A cry of Question now prevailed rn the 

Court. 

Mr. Ffume thought it might appear very ex¢ 
traordimary if, having come before the Court to. 
propose amendments, he had retired gnd dos 
clined supporting them, without assigning: his 
reasons for such conduct. : Aw that woul! appear’ j 
extremely inconsistent, ‘he hoped he should: be 
altowed to\state his reasons fer withdrawing: t 
amendments, and why. he would: not: press the 

Q?2 ; 
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_ Sqyuestion.— (Cries of Question ! question! gues- 
tion!) He would not take up the ‘time-of-the 
Court, as he saw it was determined he should 
not be heard./—No! no! no !) Oe 
98 The Chairman beget it might be uhideritobd 
z that there was not the" slightest disinclination 
“either before or behind the bar to hear any thing 
; the honourable Proprietor might think it neces- 
)\sary'to suggest ; but, learning that he meant to 
- stvithdraw his ameridments'from the consideration 
“of the Court, it did appear to him that his obser- 
“SWations were somewhat irrelevant. He begged , 
_ S pardon for making use of that expression; but he 
vireally thought thie’ course tle honourable gentle- 
"aman Was how pursuing was wide of the question 
“before the Court, which he apprehended was 
‘simply to approve of the Petition. If the honour- 
“able gentleman had persisted in his amend- 
“ments, he might have taken a more extensive 
“scope of argument; but as he had very kindly and 
--eonsiderately, for the benefit of the Court, de- 
elared hat he would not take up their time, by 
“farther opposing the Petition, he (the Chairman) 
“should submit whether the question ought not 
re “now'to be put upon the Petition? 
“Mr. Hume said he had only two points to urge ; 
she as there was no disposition to hear what*he 
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had to. say, he certainly should not trea ae 
» the-attention of the Court, 
Mr, Randle, Jackson, spoke - to orden oble® 
_ said, if the honourable gentleman was: to be.al- 
lowed. to sit down or stand up. whenever he’ 
pleased, there would be no end of their diseus-’ 
sions. Nothing, .héswyas persuaded, would be 
more painful to that Court than, on a question of | 
such great importance, that an impression should: 
go forth of any honourable gentleman being come 
_pelled to sit down, because the Court would not 
give hima hearing. The honourable gentleman. 
certainly was perfectly rightin attempting to assign 
his reasons tor not persisting in his proposed amends 
ments; but, according to the declaration which 
_ had now fallen from the'Chair, he was bound,as 
matter of respect to the Court,-and asa rule of 
public debate, to confine himself strictly to # 
declaration of those reasons why he did not pers 
sist in his amendments. He (Mr. R. J.) was 
anxious: it should not go forth to the. public, 
that the declaration now made by the honourable 
gentleman was founded in truth. Such a de- 
claration would indeed.appear to be very extras 
ordinary, when it was. recollected that, the. 
honourable. gentleman had distinctly avyewed 
pand. acknowledged he had, bes; heard to, .thé 
full extent of his own wishes. Such was the ad- 
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- mission of the honourable gentleman upon « 
-. former day, which he supposed the honour. 
> able. gentleman would hardly venture to deny, 
 and-whi¢h a publication, since sent forth into the, 
i world by that honourable gentleman, fully cone 
#  frmed. The Court, therefore, must not. allow 
Ke him. to depart from his owp admission. Certainly, 
% from the dispasition manifested by that honour. 
able gentleman, it was pretty certain that if -his 
 {nelinations were indulged, he would talk down 
summer's sun ;—-(¢ laugh)—yet he had ens 
jeyed. the opportunity of being heard fully and 
fairly to the extent of his own. wishes, he (Mr, 
{> Jackson) himself being among the auditors of his 
Repeated speeches upon this subject ;.and certainly 
be admitted it to be desirable that he should 
have been heard,. because it was important to the 
@haracter of the Court ; and, feeling it equally 
as important that the honourable gentleman 
should not be allowed to declare out of the Court 
that be had not had a patient hearing, he did 
_ hope: that he would now be attended to. with all 
the:respect due to talenfS like his, and that the 
Court would. listen to sueh reasons as - best 
judgment might suggest. 
» Mis. Houne said that if, ena former occasion, : 
he had « knowledged that he had been fuliy: 
apd patiently heard, that acknowledgment was 
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due to the indulgence and kindnéss of the Courts ¥ 
but thé “allusion which the honourable’ Proprietot’ 
had made as to his having intimated that such’ 
ifidulgence was not bestowed upon him, that was 
not the time of which he complained. It was ow 
a subsequent occasion when; he was sorry te) 
say, that a very different disposition -was mani¥ 
fested towards him; but, at present, he was die. 
eouraged from proceeding in the observationy 
he was about to make, when he observed thaty 
however irrelevant the observations of other Prow | 
prietors were, and many such he had heard in'the. 
course of this debate, the rigid rule, which wae ~ 
now adopted against him, had not been enforced. 
towards others. However, as he saw some 
symptoms of a disposition now to hear him he 
should allude to the fact he had intended to bring” 
forward before. It was a notorious-circumstandé” 
in history that there was a similar outcry in 
Spain, when that country was the emporiudy ‘of 
commerce, to that which now assailed the ears oF 
every one upon the subjget of East-India affairsy 
when it was proposed t@memove the trade of that’ 
country from Cadiz to Corunna, the: argumente 
and the outcry on that occasion were; that destrues! 
tion was to take place, to the commerce of the 
eountry. A 3 

He had now stated every thing he. eres 











| tured more'the Court would again ‘think “he was 
_ Wandéfing from the subject. It was perfectly 
t ‘impossible*that he could be deemed regular, after’, 
"what had fallen from the Chair ; and as he could 
Rewot hope that gentlemen would go along with 
him iin a concurrence -of ‘sentiment, he certainly 
© should not trespass longer on the attention.of the 
_-- Court.—(Cries of Go on! go on!)—The honour= 
» able’ gentleman continued: and: said, that *he 
| thought it was perfectly unnecessary and use 
Pa Jess for him to go on, when he perceived. the: 


ea / 
«feeling of. the Court towards him. » He, was 


+, aware, that when he stated his reasons for mov- 
i ing:his original amendment,»the honourable gen= 
® tléman; who sat within ‘the bar (Mr. Vhornton), 
© ‘Hatedeclared, that in point of opposition, nothing 
"Would induce him-to agree with his (Mr. Hume's)! 
F ameéendment—-(.\'0, xo / no such thing |) 

2) Phe D<puty: Chairman (Mr.'Phornton) said, 
-> he Wished tovbe understood,: that it was not “on 
-. account: of oppositiongjtesthe honourable gens: 
| tlemun:that he. did e witli his amend. 
. filent’s;becauseche should think that a very un- 
“worthy “motive,.<whichnever could operate. on 
A his “mind. “ Bat it was from’: the mainnersain: 
whith the honourable. gentleman’ ‘proposeditor 
_» give upaprevious ®motion, that he could: 
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hot give his‘ sanction to a»suggéstion which fei 
thought would. be extremely detrimental.to the. 2 
Country. He therefore begged leave to, set.the 
honourable gentleman right, by assuring, bial si 
that he had no unworthy motive for opposing oe: 
amendment. 

Mr. Rock now attempted to address the Cute’ 
but his voice was drowned by the cry of Ques: # 
tion! Question ! , coe ie] 

Mr. Hume again rose. He said, he was only 
stating one of fifty reasons why he was discou* 
raged from proceeding, and why he was deterred) 
from going on with such observations as occurred: 
to -him. He had taken down the honourable 
gentleman’s (Mr. Thornton) words, and he took 
them down right, he was sure. The words, 
said, were these: “ that previous to coming a 
Court he saw no particular objection to those, 
words being left out; but now, seeing the quar- 
ter from which the proposition came, andthe — 
manner of its being dune, he, for one, hoped the: — 
amendment would not be adopted.” He ape 
pealed to the Court, whether he was not correet?, 
The hop, gentleman had. said, that although hey 
admitted that the words were immaterial, they bes; 
came:matter of great consequence, because the, 
proposal to leave them out came from him (Mr. — 
Hume). Surely, when such a disposition;as thiss 
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saying, that there seemed to be no inclination 
_ to give him a patient hearing? This shewed, not- 
withstanding the sincere professions he had made 
of good-will towards the Company, that the ho- 
as -pourable gentleman proceeded on the idea of his 
_ being an enemy. He appealed to the recollec- 
ee ‘tion and justice of the Court, whether the sole 
M3 “ground of his proposition was not his wish that 
be the Court should be unanimous in their sentiments 
‘upon the subject of their Petition, and that they 
Bee agree to nothing which should afford 

/ ground for any thing like cavil on the part of 

those who were enemies of the Company. He 

_ wished clearly to be understood, notwithstand- 
ie its what an honourable gentleman had said, 
t he was a new convert upon this subject, he 
was by no means so indifferent to the interest and 

‘welfare of the Company for that reason. That 

honourable gentleman had remarked, that new 

converts were not generally so sincere in their 

séntiments, and so zealous to propagate their 

fai, h as the old disciples of the system. The hos 

mourable gentleman was mistaken in his’ ideas 
upon that subject ; for it was generally remarked, 

G that new converts were remarkable for their zeab 
in the new doctrines they had enibraced, and he 

. trusted the Court would find in him as worthy a 
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pandas towards him, was he not justified . 
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disciple as any of the most zealous of their 
friends, But really he should consider ‘Rimeele 
obtruding on the time of the Court, if he were to. 
go through all the observations he should wish+o_. 
“have made in support of the other objections fo 
this petition, Trusting, however, that these 
points to which he had taken exception would be 
explained elsewhere in the way an honourable 
gentleman had stated, he should not now trespass ' 
any further on the time of the Court. 

The question was then put upon the Petition, 
and carried, with only one dissentient yote, ~~ 

A second Petition to Parliament, to enable the 
Company to raise money, if it should be néces- 
sary, to meet the bonds that had been paid, and 
other calculations relating to the East India Com- 
pany’s affairs, was then laid before the Court, 
read, and agreed to. 

The Chairman stated to the Court, that there 
were two other Petitions to be read, which were 
merely Petitions to the House of Commons to te 
ceiye the Petitions which the Court had just ap- 
proved of. 

The. Petitions were then read, and agreed to 
unanimous! y. 

- The e Chairman then said, he had only to move 
that the Company's seal be affixed: to the Peti- 
tion, 
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~ s 4, Mr. Hume asked, whether it was.not usual, in 
_ Petitions like the two last,agreed to, for the Pe- 
__ titioners to.pray that they might be heard -by their 
Couns if necessary... 
febet te Chairman said, he believed not ; but if the 
pepe against the Company wished to be 
is ard by Counsel, then it would be necessary for 
be the East India Company to have Counsel also. 
Mr. TTume observed, he had merely mentioned 
its it occurred to him.it might. be necessary. 
_ The Chairman replied, that the Company must 
wait | for the occasion, if Counsel should be ne- 


Bes, 


E eR 7 om 
the question for putting the Company’s seal.to 
r “the Petitions was then carried unanimously. 
_-. «The question, “ that this Court do now ad- 
Journ,” having been put by the Chairman, 
= Mr. Randle Jackson rose. He begged pardon 
“for rising at this hoar of the day to trespass on the 
aR of the Court: but he did it with a view 
t calling their notice to the further papers just 
“published, by the Company (No. 8.), respecting 
ws “the negociation for a renewal of the East India 
ie Se mpany’s ptivileges. Those papers purported 
i 8: contain. an_answer to. the arguments urged in 
“the I Petitions from .the Outports. against. the re- 
Bing “Rewal, of the -Company’s Charter... ‘The Company 
having” ‘been, informed. by one of Mis white 3 
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principal Secretaries Of State, in his letter ae the | 


ath of January, that they might have the Peti- ¢ 2 
tions presented to Parliament in the course of the 
_ last session laid before them, for the purpose of 
ascertaining’ the species of arguments which had.” 


‘induced His Majesty’s Mihisters to ‘be of opi- 
nion; that the import trade from the East Indies 


should not be confined to the Port of London; — 


+ 





and as the Company felt it their duty to submit — 


to the Legislature such representations as they 


thought necessary for the security of their privi- — 


leges, they had availed themselves of that offer 


so made to them. The Court, he was persuaded 


> om 


would bear testimony to the ability and the con- 


vincing arguments contained in those papers, in 


answer to the demands of the Outports. The 


difficulty of their task must have, indeed, been 
very great, when they considered the mass of Pe- 
titions, heavy beyond all example, which the 


Court of Directors had to peruse. Perhaps their ~ 


reply to the propositions contained in those Peti- 


“tions was the completest answer that could be 


“given upon such a subject. He would not now — 


‘entefiinto a recapitulation” of the important de- 


tails contained in those papers, though the state-. 


ments were as succinct as it was possible for the 


most lucid. arrangement, and the strcngest Tane. | 
guage to make: dnd though the reasons set forth _ 
were of the most conclusive nature, in favour Of 
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the: Sancti a Wenla not fail, he hoped, of 
og a deep impression. upon the minds of His 
ajesty’ s Ministers, yet he was afraid that’ the 
a = apets were too voluminous to allow a general 
Ss perusal of them ; and, consequently, the object of 
Re. he Court would be defeated, however powerful 
' the argument, and however convincing the rea- 
© soning. He therefore thought it was of the 
Greatest importance to their cause that’ this re- 
ae port should on some future occasion, be com- 
ay pressed into a more substantial and concise form, 
~ “er thrown into a few short but expressive resolu- 
. fions, in order that those who run might read— 
é to induce the public and every one interested in 
' this question, to hear the reasons, and read the 
ie argument of the Company—this was a most 
© desirable object to attain; especially when he 
_ €onsidered the extremely important propositions 
contained in that Report. [For this Report, 
“see the Appendix.). He would not detain 
them by reciting those propositions, which struck 
' his mind to be the most important ; but among 
others, there was one which he could not re- 
iy sist stating to the Court. It had been notori- 
+ ously. said, but fallaciously argued, that the" Bast 
India Company possessed what was vulgarly 
te called, a monopoly in the trade to India, Any 
man who read that report dispassionately, would 
be convinced of the erron¢ous ee which . 
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had gone abroad on this subject. He would nd 
upon the, most satisfactory documents containg "| 
in that report, that no less than £33,000,000 6f 
-money had been employed in commercial trait a 
actions, ‘without the Company’s having any pate | 
ticipation with that measure. Besides this, theré " 
were a variety of other most important statements 
upon the subject of the China trade, which shewed 
how fallacious the views entertained by the publié ‘ 
were. The subject also of what was called the ‘ 
Company's rights, was most ably treated. It was © 
asked, what rights had the Company? When 
they talked of rights, what. did they mean t : 
** They had no rights,” it was said. Surely the ag 
public should entertain a just view of the subjects 
Such a corporation as the India Company must & 
have great and important rights, notwithstanding 
the expiration of their Charter. Surely the poss: 
session which they enjoyed and had acquired in 
India; the commercial relations they had estas 7 
blished under the sanction of the charter granted 
them in 1793, were richts as dear to them, and » 


as valuable as the privileges enjoyed under thé 
Charter of the Corporation of London. Therefore, ie. 


when the Court talked of rights, they meant 
those rights claimed under existing charters ; ; aad 


when. they. talked of being ruined: , by the deprie i 


vation of their chatter, they called those grounds 










upon which sie stig a continuance*of if, ‘not 
rights but claims ; and certainly; in” point! of) 
justice, thiswwas the fair principle upon ‘which * 
their ‘appeal could be made to the justice and” 
fhe: gratitude of the country. What were the 
is of the Company? They had established 
a. ‘system of government unexampled’ in the’ 
Be ‘history of any colonial settlement. ‘They bad 
provided regulations advantageous to themselves 
E and to their mother country, and they had created 
FE: @ population beyond all calculation great. These 
_ were the grounds upon which, not the Com 

-pany’s rights, but their claims were founded. 
i The Company was much misrepresented when’ 
Ee it was stated that they called that a right by 
' which they desired the continuance of an ex- 
ie clusive trade to India. Such was not the case. 

| The'Company merely called them claims, and not 
tights: This, and a variety of other misrepre- 

- sentations, in which ‘the Company had been 
E F eubjeiied; the paper he now alludéd to “would 
> completely explain. “He took this occasion’ tos 
| vindicate the Company from any disposition on 
Ps pact parts to reject all alterations in the plan by 

- which they enjoyed the exclusive trade to India ;*"* 

but he apprehended that it was impossiblesa” 
 moré perfect system of government could be™ 
_ established than’ that now: acted upon iu intiege>” 
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had turned.out-to be ;-and he thought i it was im= i | 
possible to. makeyany alteration in the political + — 
system: by -which the East was governed, without. — 
‘endangering the security of our empire in Indias — 
Desirous, however, as he was, that the report tor!) 
which he-had -adverted might be attended withe!s 
the greatest possible advantage in removing those » 
mistepresentations and prejudices. by which they 
public judgment was warped upon this subjects 
he felt a strong wish that et might be reduced +» 
to such a form which, while, on the one hand, by) « 
its brevity, it lost none of the spirit of the originals.» 
and; on the other, insured the certainty of its 
intended effect. He should not now, however, 
trespass upon the time of the Court by offering 
any proposition upon the subject ; but certainly,».« 
at some future Court, without its being called for 
the purpose, he should propose something in the; 
nature of these four short resolutions containing 
the spirit of the report. With this intimation, .... 
perhaps he would at the next Court, or. the 
earliest convenient season, take the liberty.-of 
offering some proposition of that vature. , 
The Rev. Mr. Thirkwall begged to sinks oh 
with respect to the papers alluded to by -the .. 
honourable Proprietor, that, for bis.own. part, Ja poet 
more. luminous: publication, o: more ConyIDCING, » ie 
arguments he..neyer read... They were such ag»... 
S 
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) ae, upon, his mind the strongest conviction 
of the unanswerable merits of the India Com- 
papy’ s cause. He would submit, therefore, . that 
‘Instead of abridging them of one word, as the 
honourabie and learned gentleman praposed, they 
ought to semain in their present unexceptionable 
Shape. Every part of them was intelligible to 
him ; and, being himself a man of very plain un- 
derstanding, he was persuaded that every body 
present suust be equally impressed with their 
truth, and the force’of their reasoning, As the 
papers were so very intelligible, he was persuaded 
there was no man who felt any interest upon this 

- subject would hesitate in reading every part of 
them. He therefore thought the honourable 
gentleman’s proposition was rather impolitic; 
and so far was he from thinking that they ought 
to be conipressed, that if the learned gentleman 
would not, he would, move, that the Report shauld 
be printed and circulated, 

Mr... Jackson said he by no means wished to 
excite discussion. He had merely offered his 
reasons for thinking that the report would pre- 
duce a greater effect upon the public mind if it 
was in a more compressed form. He was.afraid 
that in its present shape it was so very, ¥o- 
luminous that it would not be read. - His. wish 
Was by no means to suppress any thing contamed 
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in it ; on thé contrary, his desite was that it should - 


be read. But*if it would not be read in its pre- 
sent state, he was desirous of answering the pur 
pose of the Report by publishing certain reso- 
lutions costaining the substance of it. 

Mr. Impey wished to make one observation. 
It did seem to him, that no proposition like that 
suggested by the honourable and learned gentle- 
man would have the effect which the Report 
itself would have upon the public mind. He 
could not conceive that a Report, which con- 
tained thirty or forty pages, and about nine pro- 
positions, was of such a length as to intimidate 
persons interested in this question from reading 
it. a. was a most material Paper te 
the cause of the East-India Company ; and there 
Was no ‘person, he was pefsuaded, who would 
take the trouble to read it, who would not be 
struck with the importance and the weight of the 
arguments contained in it. He believed there 
were few minds, even the most unenlightened, 
to which its statements would not be intelligible. 
Perhaps it might be thought rather voluminous ; 
but, in his opinion, it would be impossible to 
compress it without the effect intended being 
materially lessened. No person, who entertained 
a du¢ sense of the importance of this vast ques- 


tion; could feel ‘any disinclination to peruse a 
s 2 
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e document even’ of) much greater’ Tength.: He 
oaherefore should:rather have expected ‘that ia mo- 


_eetion would have been ‘offered for»printing “and 


be circulating a Report so important to the views 


- otofathe Company, Rin 
oldeMr, Hume rose amidst avcry of ““No ques- 


| tion!” for:the purpose of addressing the Court. 
He said.he was convinced what he was’ about to 

jodo was irregular ; but he assured the Court that 

he would not have felt disposed to say one word, 
~had not the honourable gentleman who spoke 

wast but two (Mr. Jackson) used so many on the 
subject. The honourable gentleman had begged 
the question in. so many instances, that he could 
not help making one or two obagigpons (4 
cry of question! question!) However, ‘as he now 
saw there was no disposition to hear him,’ he 
should certainly sit down. 

The Chairman begged to remind the honour- 
able’ gentleman that there was no question before 
the Court, His honourable and Jearned friend 
(Mr. Jackson) did not bring any question under 
the consideration of the Court. He had merely 
given notice that he should perhaps, on some 

_ future occasion, submit to the Court certain pro- 
‘ positions. The Court was not, however, debating 
those propositions at the present moment. There- 
fore he apprehended. the honourable gentleman 
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(Mr. Hume) would ‘be rather irregular in again 
addressing the€ourt::An honourable gentleman 
- on- his right hand»(Mr. Thirlwall) did propose 
-amaking some motion this dayggbut his honour- 
able ané’féarned friend (Mr. Jackson) did not do 
so; and, with respect to the other honourable 
gentleman’s motion, he would take the liberty of 
submitting to him, as at the present moment thé 
Court was so much thinned by the departure of 
Proprietors, whether it would be proper to come 
toa resolution of the nature suggested by him 
under such circumstances. However, he would 
leave it to his discretion. 

The Rev. Mr. Thirleall said that, with the 
deference he felt for the opinionof the Chair, he 
certainly would forbear following up his opinion 
with a motion. 

The Court was then adjourned sine die. 
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Copy of a Petition from the East-Inp1a Com- 


pany ¢o the Honorable House or Commons. 
To the Honorable the Commons of the United King- 


dom of Great Britain and Ireland in Parliament — 


assembled, 


The humble Petition of the d Company 
ot Merchants of England trading to the 
Kast-Indies, 
SHEWETH: : 

Tuat your Petitioners, in approaching this 
Honorable House with an application for a contie 
nuance of the system by which the relation between 
Great Britain and the Kast-Indies is now regulated, 
hope they may be permitted to state the outlines of 
the history of the establishment of your Petitioners, 
as well us their present situation, as‘to their property 

and rights, their functions and obligations. 
. That the frst adventurers in a trade from England to 
the East-Indies, by the way of the Cape of Good Hepe, 
were incorp@rated by Her Majesty, Queen Elizabeth, 
by ber royal letters patent, bearing date the 31st day 
of December 1601*, by the stile of ** The Governor 
« and Company of Merchants of London trading into 
** the East-Indies,” ta whom, by the same instrument, 
the exclusive right of trading to,that country was 
ranted by Her said Majesty for a term of fifteen years 

om Christmas then last past. 

That the corporate capacity of the said Governor 
and Company of Merchants of Londen trading isto 


* Printed Charters, 410. edition, page 3. 
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East-Indies, with the privilege of the exclusive. 
de, ‘was renewed, revived, and confirmed to them, 
in perpetuity, by several charters, or letters patent, 
granted respectively by their Majesties, King James 


_ the First, King Charles, Second, Bing James the 
Second, and King Willi@and Queen Mary *: sub. 
“ject, nevertheless, toa 


vision, that if.the conti- 
nuance of any of their charters, in the whole or in 
t, should not be profitable to the realm, that,. upon 
three years warning to be given to the said Company, 
all the said charters should cease, determine, and be 
void. + 
That the said Governor and Company were empow- 
ered by their Charters to establish factories and settle- 


ments in OME crcicne ;. to have the government of 


such factorig@@nd settlements, and to appoint governors ; 
with a judicial power to equip and maintain military for- 
ces, by sea and land, for the defence of their settlements ; 
with the power of making peace and war with any 


. princes or people who were not Christians, within any 


places of their trade; to, make reprisals from. those 
persons, in those parts, from whom they should sustain 
any loss or injury ; to erect castles, fortifications, forts, 
and garrisons ; and also to coin Iridian money §. 

. That, by virtue of these’ powers, the said Governor 
and Company made settlements, and built forts and 
factorics at different places in the East-Indies, at a very 
great expence; which settlements, forts, and factories, 
with some territory annexed to them, were purchased 
from the uative ‘princes of the counteié#within their 
limits. The sovereignty remained with their respec. 


' tive chiefs, but the immediate government of those 


acquisitions was exercised by the Company, under 
the powers which are before wentioned to have been 


© Printed Charters, 4te: edition, 31st May 1609, ; 
3d 1661, 54; 5th October 1677, os 108 ; yee "7 
1 opage116; i@th April 1686, page 125 ; 7th October 1693, 
wats 1th November 1693, page 152. ; wn 
= . 28th mber 1694, page 18). ; 
4+ Ibid. 3d Apnil, 13th Charles IL. 1661, page 54. 
§ Ibid. 5th October, 28h, Charles 11. 1677, page st. 
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That the perm svi ahd in ie ee: i 
"pols and tela of pa Ovhbay havin ays ceded rt “the 7 
of Portugal to’ His said “Majesty, King ch atles 
ne Second, as part of the dowry Gt the Thfanta of 
Portagal’ ou het marriage with Ring Charles, a be 
Majesty, pi Bord royal letters patent, bearing dite os, . 
27th da March 1669 *, granted and ¢onveyed unto © | 
the said G Governor and Company, their successors and ae 
assigns, the proper erly thereof, with all the rights, 
fits, territories, appurtenances, ‘and coustifuted — “a 
‘them thé true and absolute lords and proprietors of a t 
the ‘port and-island, in the most unlimited manner; Sy 
saving to His Majesty, his heirs and’ successors, hig” ee 
royal sovereignty of and over the inhabitants there: _ 
but His Maj esty granted the authority of immediate ~ 1 
civil and military government of the place to the Com- * io 
pany. a St. Helena having been taken from the said“? ed 
Compan i Now Dutch, in the war of 1674, was Te- ‘ 
sake “ef a force belonging to King: Charles the ra 
who, bY his 7 ba: letters patent, béaring date the. réth 
day of December 1674 +, regranted that island, with | 
all the rights, profits, territories, and soba, dar 
whatsoever, unto the said Governor and Loy 
successors and assigns; and His Majesty oe 
them the trae and absolute Jords and 
of, saving! he allegiance due t6 His’ ajesty, ah eo ’ 
and successors: and the said charter derilaeesa 
and authorities for the government and defence ¢ #3 
said island. © ie ; 
* ‘That, by an act ahs arog passed i in the iilith 
othe reign. His late Majesty, Ki illiam 
jin if ne aon ae 
> > SELVICE, It Wes t subs 
teribors 2, the said ae ee to trafficy 
: Ohba | 
¥ pate pout Sig Sh SI 
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age tesa of woscnulize in uch pecs and 


~ by such ways‘and passages, as were thenalready frex 
~~ gueated, foundjout, or discovereds, or which thereafter 
should be found out or discovered, and as they severally 
‘should esteem to.be fittest or best for them, into.and 
» from the East-Indies, in.the countries and parts of Asia 
. ahd, Africa, andinto and from the islands, Ports, havens, 


Aime crecks, towns, and. places of Asia, Africa, and 








' America, or any of them, beyond, the Cape of Bona 
_ Esperanza to.the Streights of Magellan, where any trade 
or traffic of merchandize was, or might be, used or had, 
and to and.from every of them. And, by the saidjact *, 
His, Majesty was,empowered to incorporate any of the 
subscribers, who should desire it, to trade with a joint 
stock :,and it. was enacted ¢, that at, any time, upow 
three years’ notice, after the 29th day of September. 
141), upon repayment by, Parliament of the said suim - 
of two. millions, or sueh part thereof as should be ad-, 
vanced, all the corporations to be created in pursuance; 
~ of, that act, and the benefit,of trade thereby given, 
should absoiutely cease and determine :, and it was 
enacted |, that all such persons.as should have a right 
of trading by virtue of that act, should have the sole. 
and: exclusive. trade, within. the limits before men- 
tioned, ; 
That the said sum of two millions was subscribed 
Within the time limited by the said act; and thereupon, 
». by, a,ckarter, bearing date the5th day of September 
46984,. His;said .Majesty. was. pleased to incorporate 
Pay part.of the, subscribers to the said loan, by 
the stile.of .‘* the English Company’ tradingto the 
Kast-Indies;” and, by the said charter, powets of mak- 
lnggettiemeuta and governing them, and maintaining 
> military forces. for their defence, were granted to the 
j Bealish Company, similar, to those which, are. before? 
Stated to. have, been granted to the Old Company, singe; 
distinguished by the appellation of the London Com- 
pany, the sovereign right, power, and dominion over 


, > me. > ti ¥e S sk eT * 
mi MBecthGaeaer vol + Secté 7g IP spew Sect: @1- 
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~ § Printed Charters, p. 188, °° 8 en 
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said Majesty s/o!) @yow Au 


\] 


all the settlements'to be made, being’ reserved'to His’ _ 





That ithe above aot of jiarliament and charter'would’ 


have:-operated to ‘have’ extinguished’ and ‘determined 
the: corporate ‘capacity and privileges of the London* 


Company, batthe act contained'a provision; that they — 


should have liberty: to trade till the 29th of September’ 
1701 : andthe London Company. having subscribed 
the sum of .£315,000 towards the sum off £2,009,000 


tobe raised, became entitled to tradé in respect of it’; 


and therefore, by anvact of Parliament passed im the 
twelfth year ‘of the reign of His said Majesty; King 
William the Third *, their corporate ‘capacity was con~ 
tinued to them, subject nevertheless to ‘be determined ” 
upon the redemption of the fund established by the said” 
actofthe ninth of His said-Majesty’s reign. 

That the said English Company aéquired and settled: 
several factories in the*Kast-Indiésat'a very large ex- 
pence. a ee ae 

That, previous to the erection of the English Com- 
pany, the London Company lad carried on their trade’ 
with the East-Indies in competition with the Portuguese’ 
and Datch and French Companies, and also in’ com- 
petition ‘with unlicenced adventurers from Great Bri+ 
tain, who traded there, notwithstanding the exclusive 
grants which the London Company was in possession 
of, and which unlicenced adventurers, at*'times, ac-’ 
quired’ considerable ascendaney amongst the’ native 


' powers}; and, after the incorporation ‘of the English « 


ty 


Company, they became also competitors in the said 
trade :—arid no European nation having then‘acquired | 


any*considerable territorial dominion, the whole'of'the * 


trade by Kuropetins was, carri¢d on entirely at the des 
spotic will ‘and sufferance of the native princes of the: 
Mogtlempire, the govérnment and @fliccrs of ‘which | 
almost constantly shewed ‘their fayour and protection” 
HOD ait sé LY a?) eS BAO A A 
¢ Mt B23 VE {Aig 


Rove Mowe bey ery : i 
* Private Acts, 12 Wm. III. cap? 28. 
+ Andéntore quinquepartite, p.o16, they were made over te 
the United Company for £70,000. ph a wind hee? 
t See Annals of the East-India Company. we. 


















nof, the competitors. fr om 1 whiomithey 00 could ob, 

aun tee es ae sc im ee as they 
Protect avai they oppressed’ the others : as 
ee ch your petitioners: shew, thatthe 
aut of of the, ie  Raglsh ‘Company. in Indias: iby means 

fie fluence withthe ministers and. seryants of 
i preerie all the. principal Toficers sand 
ae pee sney.of the London Company at 

shot we: chief, seat of uheirotiade im India, ito 
r imprisoned forseveral seasons, and wholly to in- 

f Baty terr Pt their commercial, transactions:*: }0-¢' 

ai Pi hat,the London.Company. and the English'Company 
SBndin els if their,gompetitiony had continued, ruin 

<a to.both, agreed, about the vear 1702, 
ete together,... The, union was flected by fore ot 
hive several indentyres,, dated, respectively the 22d duy 
Cn a 02; one being an indenture. tripartite made 
Her late Majesty, Queen «Anne, of the firyt.. 
‘party, ‘ater the,said.London Companyvof the second part, 
ar the 3 said English, Company, of the third.part+s and * 
re other -beine an iadentare quinguepartite made: bey 
tween the suid London, Company of the. first; part, the 
U pa nglish Company; of the second part; 'and certain. 
bs sons, trustees of property pee: to the London 
Jompany of the: third, fourth, and fifth: parts}; and 

vy, force.of ap,act of Parliament passed inthe sixth 
ake =a a NO ATE n of Queen Apne §; and of an award of 
God Wi iy ic the Lord High Treasurer-of 

i is aie aie ae the Garb day of: ‘Seuterober L708. 

‘a y the. terms. of, the “union, ali the Seeptsiy and 
if fi, _ helo 1 ing, nfo, Bat both Companies, .at home «and 
| aos oad, ing iodine settlements, forisy factoriesjsand 
ae Serer: cial wey had, acquired, .as is dbove stated, 
a le ag tee and.an consideration ofthe value ofthe 
ne Company..being paid orsal- + 
tee es arco to. them, «they y syrerene ‘Tegal. 
uments, trans fesped ang mafic —_ all their pro- 
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APPENDIX. 
“ te 
perty to the English Company’:*and the English Come: 
np were alo in cau nf ty vale “3 Bray: | 
» property,eand the” érty and rights of both Com-  ~ 
8 ioe ba mith sc: vésted in them, for the benefit 
>of the: inited conesra.”'And® the London’ Conipafy _ 
‘having completed the transfer Of its property, ’sur- 
-renderedits corporite capacity ; and from thenceforth, 
othe. EnglishoGompany took ‘the stile of “ thé United __ 
Company of Merchants of England trading «to the — 
East-Indies,” which isnow the stile of your Petitioners. 
Your Petitionerserave Jeave to draw the attention 
of the Héuse.to some part ofthe sibjects, of which the 
property. of your petitioners consisted at the time” of 
the union of thestwo Companies in 1702, and’ whith 
they derived by transfer from’ them, with the cogni-< | 
-nizanice and sanctiow of Her Majesty, Queen Anne, 
aud of ‘the Parliament. Amongst other things, your | 
Petitioners were then entitled to, and possessed of, 
ithe Islands of Bumbay and St. Helena, the sovereignty 
of which was vested in the Crown of Great Britain: ~ 
_.they were entitled to, and possessed of, the factories — 
of Surat, Swally, Broach, Amadavad, Agra, and Luck. . 
“now: ‘on the coast/of Malabar they were entitled 
«to, ahd possessedof, the forts of Carwar, Tellicherry, 
rand Angengo, and the factory of Calicut: ow the coast . 
of Coromandel-they were-entitled to, and possessed of, 
«the fort St/ George, with the castle, fortifications, and’ 
territory thereto belonging, on’ which a large city,. 
calied: Madras, was built, the houses of which belonged 
to, and: paid rent to, vour Petitioners; Fort St. David, 
»being:a strong fort'and factory, and about three miles 
compass of thev-circumjacent country, on which se- — 
_iweral small towns and villages were erected; the face — 
oftories of Codolore, Porto Novo, ‘Pettipollee, Madapol- 
idan, ‘and the fort) and factory of Vizagapatam. Jn. 
),Bengul, your petitioners were eutitled to, and possessed 
cof, Bort William, and the town of Calcutta, with a 
large territory thereto belonging ; the factories of Bal- 
Jasore, Cossimbuzar, Dacca, ddughlj,,Maulda, Raja- 
maul, and Patna.) All these possessions were subject 
te the sovereignty cf the Great Mogul. ‘On the island — 
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inatra! your Petitioners were entitled to, ‘and pos- 
of, York’ Fort ut Beticodlen, anda factory, with 
efrivory vofvabout five niles thereto belonging, and a 
. ory ut pore, ra oF 4 ar oe ia i ye ar k 
~ iPbat after the union-of ‘the two Companies, your 
‘Petitioners Conducted themselves sods to Gonciliate and * 
eqtire: the confidence of the natives of India,* and for 
considerable period of titme they had ‘no ‘occasion to 
use the stight: which they enjoyed, Of inaintaining a 
‘military force; except for purposes little beyond those 
.@f police, and as guurds of ‘their fortifications against 
surprise 5 but, near'the middle of the last century, it 
became necessary for your Petitioners to enlarge their 
military force, and to exercise the power of war, and 
of making political engagements with some of the na- 
- tive powers, to support the British interests in India, 
~~ ‘anton order to coun erdvt the intrigues of the Fren¢h, 
_- who-had become auxiliaries to: other native powers, 
» with the design of driving your Petitioners out of tho’ 
» Yast Indies, and of excluding the Britistt nation wholly ’ 
from Asiatic commerce’; but, by means of the forces 
raised and maintained by your Petitioners, and at their 
‘sdlegexpence, your Petitioners completely defeated 
_thosecobjects,*so thats’ at the conclusion of the’ war, 
“which ended in ‘the’ year 763; the French were left 
without one ‘single settlement; and almdst without in- 
“fluence imany part of “Asia: ©” 
Min the year2757,2the Nabob of Bengal permitted 
your Petitioners*o"establish a mint at Calcutta *; and, 
ypthe same ycaty the said Nabob made’ over. to your 
_ Petitioners the property in-certain lands in Bengal, ge- 
\ merally> called’ the twenty-four Purgunhast, and the 
© saltpetre!lands of the whole province of Bahar}: anu, | 
tb the year'4453j;-your Petitioners obtained a grant” 
_ fromthe said! Nabob for the free tentire of the town’ of ” 
Caleuttay discharged from the rent to Which, ‘to that” 
tiines/it had'been subjece¥y In the -yeat 1'759;'the ‘Sons * 
_ bab oof the Deca ‘made “over to your Petitioners: the “ 
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whole of. the circar.of Masulipatam, with eight distrietayy ” 
as well as the cirear of, Nizampatain, and the district ~ 
of Condavir, and, Wacolmanner*.., In. the. year 19635 
the Nabob of Arcot made ‘over.to your;Petitioners ses? 
veral districts of Jamd. surrounding “Madrast, whith 
lands have. since been. called the jaghire of your Peti= 
tioners : and, sach transfer was-contirmed, in ‘the year. _ 
1765, by the,said,,Nabob,-and also by the Great: Mo-: 
gulf. In the year M64, the Mogul made over to your oy 
Petitioners the country of the Guuzepoor and) the rest 
of the Zemindary of Rajah Bulwant Sing§. In othe, 
year 1765, the Great, Mogal granted,.to your, Pete _ 
tioners the country called. the Northera Circars|jand! | 
in the following year, such gvant wasacceded to by they — 
Soubah{:, and, in the year 1765, the Great Mogul-apa 
pointed your Petitioners, in perpetuity, to the office oft" 
Dewan of the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissay. _ 
such appointment being made as a free gift**; andyby: 
virtue of such grant, your Petitioners, in the execution 
of the. office, acquired the right of collection of all the! 
revenues of the said provinces, for their own-use, frea) 
from any account thereof to be rendered. ivyoabact 
Your Petitioners. crave leave to remark, that no part: ~ 
of the property in any of the forts, factories, or territo~* | 
ries, which became vested in. your.,Petitioners atithe 
time of the union of the two Companies, nor any of ther 
territories nor rights, lastly hereinbefore meationed aol 
have been granted, to your Petitioners, were. acqnirdd 
by conquest, butjby purchase, by.means-of pecutiany? § 
payments, er by services rendered to, er other goody. . 
considerations moving the grantors. Maite ty, 
That, about.the year 1767, a-claim was made, on thes 
part of the Public, tothe bencficial interest ini the-ters.2 > 
ritorial acquisitions and, revenues, then’ lately. obtained __ 
there; and. thereupan, agreements \hage’ been omadeyit 
from time to time, that the possgssion. of. such acquisie ) _ 
tions, andirevenues shonlid pale ah yourPétitionersyue | 
upon a.participation of the profit of the-revenuebe+ / 
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mes'since 1767*, vith patie etait claims 
Pub ie ot of yar Petitioner oe au dita 
ut Previous’ to” a oe ‘ANTS, ti vedrieht 
‘the: sevtlemeiits patty ions" io” India was don 
ed ‘Winder the ou bates ditection of ‘your Pe= 
joners, by yirtwe of "abl owers of government, 
“they “derived ‘from’ thei charters; “but tt 
the" year 1773, the mode Of the itiimedidte 
werhment: of India ‘has ‘been, “regulated” by Patlia ia- 
| shent}: and from that time” ‘to the year 7184, in pur= 
© suance of directions of acts of parliamént;. the’ Lords 
“ issionerts of “His Majesties Treaktry, and one of 
~ Bis’ Majesty’s principal Secretaries of State, in ‘their se- 
weral départitients, were made acquainted ‘with the cor- 
jpontlence and orders sent’ toand received from Ibdja 
four Petitioners, i any way relating to the ma- 
emetit of the revenue, or divi Or military affairs and 
vernment of your Petitioners in that cotintry: and 
> From the yeat 1784 to the present, time, all acts, operas 
tions, and concerns, which in afi Ways hayé rélated’ to, 
br concerned the vivil dt military government or reve- 
=f the térritoriés and acquisitions jn ‘the East In- 
have bea agi under’ the ee ped and 
itroul of ‘Certain Commissioners appointed by His 
: fivisuanee of atts of putlinuelt passed for 
ose}; and” Your “Petitions rs have been re- 
r mm giving “aii orders of difections relative 
Without the concurrence of the said Commis- 
Se ‘in which the said Comihissioners 
op inion, ‘hat the subject niatter’’ of ‘any of 
it deli 8, concer ning the lev’ ing: War oe ak- 
ee, icin a or negotiating ' vith Rea 
east oxides in India, communicated in*or- 
any. of th Bars ia in Thdia, have been of 
pia ! SORES LO 
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